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The ColorTrak System. Could it be 
the best 25"color TV ever made? 


Over three years ago, RCA set about 
designing a new generation in color 
television. 

The result was ColorTrak, a re¬ 
markable television system that 
actually grabs the color signal, aligns 
it, defines it, sharpens it, tones it, 
and locks the color on track. 

Here’s how it all works. 
Automatic Color Control works 
to keep colors consistent. 

Color variations can occur when the 
program changes, when a commer¬ 
cial comes on, and when you switch 
channels. 



But ColorTrak’s Automatic Color 
Control constantly monitors the 
color and actually adjusts it for you 
when changes occur. So you get a 
consistent, quality picture. 

A light sensor adjusts for 
changes in room light to keep 
your picture beautiful. 

ColorTrak’s picture automatically 
brightens in a well-lit room, darkens 
in dim light; so you always get a rich, 
detailed picture. 

A tinted-phosphor picture tube 

gives l ess reflection and a rich , 

vivid picture . 

ColorTrak takes our light¬ 
absorbing black-matrix picture tube 
a step further by using specially 
tinted phosphors on the tube surface. 
The tinted phosphors absorb even 
more room light, so you get colors 
that appear more vivid and lifelike. 

A Dynamic Fleshtone Correction 
System produces rich, natural 
fleshtones right next to brilliant 
greens and blues. 

Correcting varying fleshtones with¬ 
out affecting other colors has been a 
problem in color television tech¬ 
nology. ColorTrak’s Dynamic Flesh- 



The Bordeaux. Beautiful 
Country French style in genuine pecan veneer 
and oak solids with simulated wood trim. The top, 
a laminated composition in a handsome diamond pattern 


tone Correction System handles this 
problem, bringing varying fleshtones 
into the natural range while mini¬ 



mizing the effect on other colors. So 
you see natural fleshtones and 
natural background colors. 


The highest quality, most reliable 
set RCA has ever produced. 

The ColorTrak system is a finely 
balanced system of features that work 
together to give you the kind of 
picture performance you’d expect 
from the people who pioneered 
color TV. 

And because we want you to enjoy 
that beautiful ColorTrak picture for 
years to come, we’ve made Color¬ 
Trak the set most tested for reliability 
that RCA has ever produced. 

The ColorTrak system is not inex¬ 
pensive. But when you consider the 
years of pleasure it will provide, we 
think you’ll agree it is well worth 
the price. 

Don’t purchase any other set until 
you see ColorTrak. And judge it 
for yourself. 


Itc/l 

ColorTrak 

RCA is making television better and better. 
























































This amazing liquid can get you up to 
10 extra miles out of a tankful of gas. 


It isn t an additive. It isn't a gas treatment. 

Mobil 1 is a synthetic motor oil that reduces Iriction 
so well it will actually take the average car up to 10 
extra miles on a tankful of gas. 

If this were the end of the story. Mobil 1 would still 
be a remarkable buy. But it's only the beginning. The 
oil that saves gas also saves oil. In both highway and 
city fleet tests, Mobil 1 cut oil consumption up to 25%. 

Being synthetic. Mobil 1 also gives you better engine 
protection. To prove it we put Mobil 1 in a fleet of 
highway patrol cars for 12,000 miles with oil added 
as needed But even after all this abuse we found 


that Mobil 1 still protected like brand-new ordinary oil 1 
Mobil 1 also improves cold weather starts and 
works well in hot weather It doesn t thicken up in cold 
weather or thin out in hot weather the way ordinary 
oils do. It helps you start easier at 35 below and 

continues to protect your engine even 
in the scorching heat of summer 
In an age when many products don t 
seem good enough, it sal most a shock 
to see one that s this much better than 

'"'JIB it has to be 

The oil that saves you gas. 



We’ve got a bargain 
in your size. 


These days, nearly everyone 
offers you special low rates on 
economy cars. But if you need 
something larger—well that’s a 
different story. 

At National Car Rental we 
offer you low rates across 
the board. 



If you need an economy car, 
we’ll rent you a Chevette, Vega 
or similar size car for just $13.95 
a day. And there’s no mileage 
charge, you simply pay for the 
gas you use and return the car to 
the renting location. (At some 


locations the number of “no- 
charge" miles may be specified.) 

Should you need something 
larger, we can offer you a car like 
a Buick Skylark or Chevy Nova 
for just $13.95 a day plus 14C 
a mile. Just pay for the gas 
you use. 

And if a standard size car is 
what you require, we’ve got cars 
like a Pontiac LeMans for just 
$14.95 a day plus 17C a mile. 
(Less in some cities.) Just pay 
for the gas you use. 

After all, what good is a low 
rate if it doesn’t apply to the car 
you want? 

On top of that we feature GM 
cars, provide fast Green Lite® 
Service at our counters, and offer 
S&H Green Stamp Certificates 
on U.S. rentals. 




Plus 17<t a mile, 
(less in some cities). 

On a car like 
a Pontiac LeMans. 


To reserve a car, just call our 
toll-free number, 800-328-4567, 
or your travel consultant. 

In Minnesota and Canada call 
612-830-2345 collect. 

* These rates are available at 
participating National locations 
and are non-discountable. Rates 
not available in the greater New 
York area or Florida. Cars subject 
to availability and rates subject to 
change without notice. 



National Car Rental 


©National Car Rental System. Inc.. 1976. In Canada it's Tilden Rent-A-Car. In Europe. Africa and the Middle East it's European 
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20 My, How He Does Run 

Tony Dorsett of Pittsburgh gained 241 yards to 
become the alltime leading college rusher 

by Myron Cope 

24 Nothing to Write Home About 

Denis Potvin didn't keep a diary as the Islanders 
skated through a frustrating week 

by Peter Gammons 

26 New Guard for the Old Guard 

Jazzy statistics are being made in New Orleans 
by the backcourt duo of Maravich and Goodrich 

by Jerry Kirshenbaum 

28 Toting the Butcher’s Bill 

Quarterbacks are dropping all over the NFL So 
far. 20 have made the injured list this season 

by Robert F. Jones 



The Departments 


34 Loose as a Goose 

Jay Springsteen was just "having fun" racing a 
motorcycle, until he was hit by plate fever 

by Sam Moses 


15 Scorecard 
44 College Football 
52 Harness Racing 
56 Golf 


64 Hockey 

81 For the Record 

82 19th Hole 


38 Rolling in Biasse Waies 

In lawn bowling the shortest distance between 
two points is not a straight line 

by Rose Mary Mechem 
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Next Week 


66 The Doc Makes Fight Calls 

This physician cares for boxing heroes and bums 
alike, and his diary will keep you in stitches 

by Ferdie Pacheco, M.D. 


THE JONES BOY, Quarterback Bert, has pitched the 
Colts to first place in the AFC East The Jones man. 
Writer Robert F„ visits his namesake in Baltimore to go 
duck hunting and chat about life as the new Unitas. 

BY GEORGE, this time the intrepid Plimpton calls a line 
at Forest Hills and learns that a tennis official's lot is 
not a happy one. Indeed, they often head for their 
chairs as though being ordered out of the trenches. 
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Introducing Accutrac. 

The only turntable in the world 
thatletsyou tell an LPwhich selections 
you want to hear, the order you want to hear 
them in, even how many times you want to 
hear each one. 

Sounds like something out of the 21st 
century, doesn't it? Well, as a result of 
Accutrac's electro-optics, computer program¬ 
ming and direct drive capabilities, you 
can have it today. 

Just imagine you want to 
hear cuts 5, 3 and 7 in that order. 
Maybe you even want to hear cut 
3 twice, because it's an old favorite. 
Simply press buttons 5,3.3 again, 
then 7. Accutrac's unique infra-red 
beam, located in thetonearm head, scans 
the record surface. Over the recorded 
portion the beam scatters but over the smooth 
surface between selections the infra-red light 
is reflected back to the tonearm, directing it 
to follow your instructions. 


What's more, it can do this by cordless 
remote control, even from across the room. 

The arm your fingers never have to touch. 

Since Accutrac's tonearm is electroni¬ 
cally directed to the record, you never risk 
dropping the tonearm accidently and scratch¬ 
ing a record, or damaging a stylus. 

And, since it cues electronically, too, 
you can interrupt your listening and then 
pick it up again in the same groove, within a 
fraction of a revolution. Even the best damped 
cue lever can't provide such accuracy. Or 
safety. 

What you hear is as incredible as what 
you see. 

Because the Accutrac servo-motor 
which drives the tonearm is decoupled the 
instant the stylus goes into play, both hori¬ 
zontal and vertical friction are virtually elimi¬ 
nated. That means you get the most accurate 
tracking possible and the most faithful 
reproduction. 

You also get wow and flutter at a com¬ 
pletely inaudible 0.03% WRMS. Rumble at 
—70dB(DIN B). A tracking force of a mere 
3/4 gram. And tonearm resonance at the 
ideal 8-10 Hz.. 

The Accutrac 4000 system. When you 
see and hear what it can do, you’ll never be 
satisified owning anything else. 

Its father was a turntable. 

Its mother was a computer. 

The Accutrac 4000 

BBS 




BMKlAkK 

by MARK DONOVAN 


A MAN WHO HAS BEEN TO THE TOP VIEWS 
THE CHILLING BEAUTY OF MOUNTAINS 


A mountaineer, according to Chris Jones, is 
someone “not content to view the mountains 
from a distance, who is compelled up into 
them." Whether or not you feel the same com¬ 
pulsion. Jones’ Climbing in North America 
(University of California Press. SI 4.95) is ex¬ 
hilarating reading. The book is an exhaustive 
study of the history of climbing on this con¬ 
tinent. Between the first recorded ascent of 
Pikes Peak in 1820 ("no more than rough hik¬ 
ing") and the best-publicized climb in recent 
years—Warren Harding's and Dean Cald¬ 
well's 27-day saga on the face of Yosemite’s 
El Capitan in 1970—Jones introduces us to 
such friendly spots as Forbidden Peak, Ret¬ 
ribution and Crack of Despair and the men 
who eventually conquered them. 

An experienced climber. Jones has under¬ 
taken a massive research job, and the results 
are impressive. He tells of the early climbers 
who always claimed their peaks to be the high¬ 
est on the continent and gave out greatly ex¬ 
aggerated estimates of their heights. (It wasn't 
until 1897 that Mt. McKinley, 20,320 feet, 
was firmly established as the tallest.) There 
arc also accounts of all the important first as¬ 
cents. followed by details of new routes, solo 
climbs, winter ascents and speed records. 

Jones' style is as lean and hard as the men 
he describes. The book’s spectacular black 
and white photographs underscore the fright¬ 
ening beauty that Jones often leaves to the 
imagination in his text. The mountain is de¬ 
picted as a friendly adversary, simultaneously 
forbidding and inviting, and Jones speaks of 
a peak's "defenses" in tones of respect. 

A fascinating debate between "free" and 
“aid" climbing weaves through the book. Just 
how much help in the way of pitons, bolts, ex¬ 
tra ropes and adhesives is sporting? One 
climber snorts. “Supposing it was the regular 
thing... to use pitons on climbs, would it not 
be a sign of the degeneracy of man?” 

The reader may well find himself wishing 
there was a glossary of mountaineering terms, 
a map of all the important peaks and a list of 
key ascents and their dates. But even without 
these aids. Climbing in North America is the 
definitive work on the subject. And it goes a 
long way toward explaining the strange, al¬ 
most mystical emotions that send men scram¬ 
bling toward the heavens. Jones quotes climb¬ 
er Ax Nelson: "Danger must be met—indeed 
it must be used —to an extent beyond that in¬ 
curred in normal life. That is one reason men 
climb; for only in response to challenge docs 
man become his best." end 


This 63-year-old would like 
to beat the pants off you. 



Max Davidson, the tennis 
pro at our sports center is 
offering you this chal¬ 
lenge. 

Stay at our new Chicago 
City Centre hotel. Beat 
him at a set of tennis. And 
you’ll win a night's free 
lodging, plus the court 
time for the match. 

Call and set it up in 
advance. 

Win or lose, the experi¬ 
ence will be rewarding. 


CHICAGO CITY CENTRE 

A great place to resort to. 

300 East Ohio. Chicago, III. 60611 
312-787-6100 

Void where prohibited by law 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
STOP WHAT YOU'RE DOING 
TO EAT THEM. 



The trouble with most snacks is that, when 
you re eating them, there's not much else 
you can do. 

Just try eat ini* a l>aii of |xi|K'orn with¬ 
out usin^ I>oth hands. ()r nibbling on 
ix'anut butter and crackers while you’re 
lining up a putt. 

That's what makes Slim Jiirfsuch 
a ix'ifect snack for busy people. 

It s small, neat, and individually 
wrapixxl So you can take it fishing. 

Ixiatini*. hiking, traveling, or just 
alxiut anywhere else 

(let chewx. all-meat Slim Jim at 
your grocer's. In mild, spicy, 
pizza, bacon, or salami. 

liven, when you need a snac k, 
you won’t haw to stop for one 

A LITTLE LESSTHANAMEAL 
A LITTLE MORE THAN A SNACK. 


Ml 








It's the PELTSKIN DASHER, a hefty hooded jacket ol Luxury Nap’ sueded cowhide 
by Gensplit. lined with 100% Dacron* polyester shearling pile About $110 at the 
finest stores 


LAKELAND 

Lakeland Manufacturing Company 
sneboygan Wisconsin S308' 

1?90 Avenue ol the Americas New York 10019 
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and get $20 off 


Tis the season to trade in any instant 
loading or instant print camera for a new 
Mamiya 35mm single lens reflex cameni. 
Because until December 31.1976, your 
participating Mamiya dealer will give you 
a $20 trade-in allowance on a new Mamiya 
35mm. Now you can move up into the 
creative world of 35mm photography in 
time to capture all the excitement of the 
holiday season. 

Mamiya cameras are built with 
uncompromising quality and precision. 

And Mamiya SLR's are compatible with a 
complete system of interchangeable lenses 


and accessories. 

If you're ready to move up to Mamiya. 
get moving now because picture taking 
season is just around the comer. Check out 
your dealer’s low price on Mamiya 35mm 
cameras, then save an additional $20 by 
trading in your old camera. 

Happy Holiday Shooting! 


BHITIC 

BELL & HOWELL /MAMIYA COMPANY 
C 1976 BELL S HOWELL MAMIYA COMPANY 
All Rights Reserved 
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Home from Europe just after V-E Day 
a jubilant airman kisses U.S. soil. 


Put on your Willkie button...pull up 
your bobby$ox...drop a nickel in the jukebox. And 
come back to the Forties! 

No decade has ever produced more changes in 
the way Americans thought, felt and acted. The 
Forties began with rolled-up blue jeans, and ended 
with ankle-length skirts called "The New Look." 
They started with drive-in movies and finished with 
a magic box called television. They opened with 
Lend Lease and closed with the Iron Curtain. 

Now those 10 incredible years are yours to re¬ 
live in photographs, posters, cartoons, sheet music, 
movie stills—in anecdotes, quotes and eye-witness 
accounts—all brought to you in 1940-1950, the de¬ 
lightful introductory volume to TIME-LIFE BOOKS’ 
remarkable series. THIS FABULOUS CENTURY. 

Among the things you’ll encounter: "Greetings" 
from Uncle Sam...gas rationing, black-outs, assem¬ 
bly lines... places with names like Bastogne. Eniwetok 
and Omaha Beach. During the Forties, America’s in¬ 
nocence was replaced by experience—and we would 
never be the same again. 


Rediscover those fabulous years. Swoon over 
Sinatra...laugh at Uncle Miltie...cheer for DiMaggio 
and a new third baseman for Brooklyn named Jackie 
Robinson. They're all there, ready and waiting for 
you in TIME-LIFE BOOKS' affectionate family al¬ 
bum, 1940-1950. 

But that's just the beginning. Our Editors have 
gone 'way back to 1870 to bring you not just a dec¬ 
ade, but a hundred years of vintage Americana. It's 
an eight-volume, large-size, lavishly illustrated ser¬ 
ies of hardcover volumes called THIS FABULOUS 
CENTURY. And it's filled with Model T's and horse- 
drawn ice wagons, speak-easies and burlesque thea¬ 
ters. Burma Shave signs and bread lines. The cast 
of characters includes everybody from Barnum and 
Bailey to Huntley and Brinkley, from Susan B. 
Anthony to Texas Guinan. 

Join in the fun: send for a 10-day FREE examina¬ 
tion of 1940-1950 by mailing the attached postpaid 
card. There’s no obligation to buy. Just mail your 
ordercard today... then settle back and let America's 
past catch up with you! 


FREE FOR 10 DAYS 






THIS 

FABULOUS 

CENTURY 


(please print) 

- Apt. No _ 

_ State _ Zio 

( or Prov.) ( or Code) 


Each volume: 

9 V 4 by 11% inches: 
over 280 pages hardbound 
in patterned cloth; 

350 pictures, many in color: 
35,000 words of text. 


| City. 


BLAQN2 

Time-Life Books 
Time & Life Building 
Chicago, III. 60611 


YES, I would like to examine 1940-1950 Please send it to 
me for 10 days’ free examination and enter my subscrip¬ 
tion to THIS FABULOUS CENTURY. If I decide to keep 
1940-1950, I will pay $8.95 plus shipping and handling. I 
then will receive future volumes in the THIS FABULOUS 
CENTURY series, shipped a volume at a time approxi¬ 
mately every other month. Each is S8.95 plus shipping and 
handling, and comes on a 10-day free-examination basis. 
There is no minimum number of books that 1 must buy. 
and I may cancel my subscription at any time simply by 
notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep 1940-1950, I will return the book 
within 10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be 
canceled, and 1 will not be under any further obligation. 


TIME 

nui 



















§hopwalk 


by LOWELL COHN 


THE WETBIKE IS GUARANTEED TO CROSS 
WATER WITH SOMETHING OF A SPLASH 

One hot, dusty day in the summer of 1973, 
Nelson Tyler was tooling around the back 
trails of Lake Arrowhead, Calif, on a small 
motorcycle. As he neared his cabin, he had 
an insane urge to gun the bike, sail the length 
of his dock and shoot clear across the lake. 
He didn't. But the idea was planted. Within 
a few days Tyler got down to the serious busi¬ 
ness of inventing a motorcycle that would ride 
on water. 

Tyler, an aeronautical engineer, was no idle 
dreamer. A few years before, he had come 
up with a funny-looking rig that, by elim¬ 
inating all vibrations, allowed a cameraman 
to shoot perfect film from a helicopter. The 
Tyler Camera Mount is now a standard in 
the motion picture industry and has been used 
in hundreds of movies—among them. The 
Godfather. Catch 22 and Tunny Girl. In 1971 
it got Tyler an Academy Award for technical 
achievement. 

Tyler's first water motorcycle took six 
months to build. It was a weird hybrid crea¬ 
ture that looked like a motorcycle on top. but 
underneath it had wooden skis front and back 
and a propeller. It also didn't work, "On pa¬ 
per everything went like a charm,” Tyler says, 
“but like the proverbial bump on a log, the 
bike just sat there." He tried a more pow¬ 
erful engine. He towed the bike behind a 
speedboat. He even considered lowering it 
from a helicopter. No matter what he did, 
the bike refused to rise out of the water. 

A year and countless ski designs later (the 
skis are now made of aluminum and fiber 
glass), the water motorcycle was finally up 
and zooming along. It worked fine going 
straight ahead. Unfortunately, it was almost 
impossible to turn. And there was potential 
danger from the exposed propeller. So an¬ 
other year was spent perfecting a water-jet 
propulsion system that attached to the rear 
ski. After almost three years the Wetbike was 
finally ready. 

And it is a marvel of design economy. 
There are no brakes, no clutch and no gear¬ 
shift lever. The one-piece fiber-glass hull, 
which looks like a small rocket ship, does not 
contain a single bolt. Since the seat cushion 
lifts for direct access to the engine, repairs 
can be made without having to disengage any 
part of the body. 

The rider straddles the machine like a bike, 
feet resting on pedals, and steers with han¬ 
dlebars connected to an independent front ski. 
At six feet from stem to stem and 300 pounds, 
it is about the size of an average motorcycle 


or snowmobile. It carries two riders comfort¬ 
ably. Its 65 hp. 816 cc. engine is comparable 
to a large racing bike's. 

Recently, the Advanced Vehicle Research 
Corporation of Los Angeles (AVR). which is 
producing the Wetbike. invited professional 
motorcycle racer John Hately to test it out. 
Within minutes he had it jumping, balancing 
on one ski and executing interesting turns. 
However, not everyone should expect it to 
perform like a trained dolphin. The Wetbike 
is a new kind of vehicle, not to be confused 
with Ski-Craft, a power plant designed a dec¬ 
ade ago to pull water skiers rapidly across 
the briny. The Wetbike requires practice—in 
some cases, lessons. First-timers should plan 
on taking from half an hour to a full after¬ 
noon just to get acquainted. 

One mounts a Wetbike in about two feet 
of water. It’s a good idea to have someone 
steady the bike, because it tips pretty easily. 
When idling, it floats partially submerged. As 
one gradually turns the throttle on the right 
handlebar, the bike begins to plow ahead with 
the hull still resting in the water. The Wet¬ 
bike can be ridden comfortably at this slow 
speed, but what's the fun in that? If the rider 
continues to accelerate, at 10 miles an hour 
the bike suddenly rears up and leaps out of 
the water as if launched. By the time the rid¬ 
er has traveled 200 feet he is shooting along 
at 40 miles an hour, and on water this is an ex¬ 
hilarating speed. Except for the smack of the 
skis and a face full of spray, it’s like going flat 
out on a Kawasaki 750. 

There is one big Wetbike problem, 
though—turning. It is trickier than on a dirt 
bike and requires some strength and a lot of 
body English. At first try, the bike tends to 
kick away, leaving the rider in the drink. But 
when this happens, the bike automatically 
shuts off. submerges halfway, which brakes 
it, and rights itself. Remounting a Wetbike in 
water over your head is about as easy as rid¬ 
ing a greased pig. One’s tendency is to get on 
from one side and fall off the other. Begin¬ 
ners will do better to crouch on the back ski 
and leapfrog onto the seat. 

AVR expects the first production models 
to be on the market next summer. The an¬ 
ticipated $1,900 price lag would be compet¬ 
itive with motorcycles of similar size. Tyler 
envisions Wetbikes pulling water skiers, 
jumping waves, racing, being used to explore 
otherwise inaccessible coves (they need only 
three inches of water when planing and can 
go almost anywhere), even aiding in law en¬ 
forcement. He hopes a miniculturc develops 
around his invention and insists it is safe for 
the whole family. When asked if his children 
ride the Wetbike. he answers, “Sure, I let 
them on it." Then he pauses and adds some¬ 
what sheepishly, “but I follow them with a 
big boat.” end 
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Thenight^H 

belongs to Charger. 



If your pulse quickens after dark. Charger is 
your car. Charger has a look that was shaped for the 
night. An excitement to match your mood when 
you've left the day behind. 

Close yourself in Charger, and the dark lights up. 
You're hugged by high-back bucket seats. Before 
you. a full array of controls for night cruising. A 
standard 318 V8 links to theTorqueFlite automatic 


transmission to let you glide around all those every¬ 
day cars. 

When the sun goes down and the lights come up. 
move into Charger time. Some of us were born for 
the night. Now we have a car that belongs to us. 


Charger. Get one at your Dodge Dealer's 


'77 Dodge Charger 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 















The Golden Spike. 

4 oz. Orange Juice 

VA oz. Coronet VSQ Brandy 


Discover Coronet VSQ. The brandy 
of Very Special Quality 
that’s made to mix. 

Add it to orange juice 
over ice. It’ll have you | 
in a real sunshine state. 

Coronet VSQ and orange 
juice.The spike is right. 


Coronet. The Great California Brandy. 


©1976 BRANDY DISTILLERS COMPANY. SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. EIGHTY PROOF 
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AUTHORIZED VERSION 

This Sunday night at 9 p.m. (EST) NBC 
is showing Gone with the Wind, but if 
you prefer faster-paced action, switch to 
ABC for a thriller called 21 Hours at Mu¬ 
nich. This is the “dramatized true story 
of the Palestinian terrorists’ attack on Is¬ 
raeli Olympic athletes in 1972,” the Mu¬ 
nich massacre in which 11 Israelis, five 
Arab terrorists and one German police¬ 
man were killed. It is every bit as bloody 
and entertaining as the current Dustin 
HofTman-Laurence Olivier hit. Marathon 
Man. 

Which may be the trouble. Although 
the sites of the tragedy—the Olympic Vil¬ 
lage and Munich’s FUrstenfeldbruck air¬ 
port—were used as sets and there are a 
few film clips of the actual Games, the 
movie is just that: a movie, not a doc¬ 
umentary. William Holden plays Munich 
Police Chief Manfred Schreiber (“Listen, 
you animal," he tells the terrorist leader, 
“we aren’t going to do anything for you 
unless we see every single hostage alive”). 
Richard Basehart is West German Chan¬ 
cellor Willy Brandt. Anthony Quayle 
plays General Zvi Zamir, the Israeli 
security official. 

The biggest role belongs to Italian ac¬ 
tor Franco Nero, who plays the Arab ter¬ 
rorist leader, Issa. Nero, wearing an im¬ 
maculate white hat and a well-cut beige 
suit, has several scenes with handsome 
blonde Shirley Knight, a glamorized ver¬ 
sion of Annaliese Gras of the Olympic 
Security Service, who acted as an,inter¬ 
mediary between the Arab leader and the 
authorities. Nero plays his part with great 
skill, to the point that he even manages 
to arouse sympathy for his plight. When 
one of his fellow terrorists dies by his 
side and it is obvious that the 727 at 
FUrstenfeldbruck is not going to take off. 
a closeup shows Nero’s blue eyes filled 
with tears. He has failed. He kills the nine 
manacled hostages in the two helicopters 
and is killed himself. It may be as per¬ 
verse as life itself, but it is effective the¬ 
ater. Nero's Issa is a victim, too. betrayed 


by the German police and his own twist¬ 
ed ideals. 

But how can the total reality of what 
happened at Munich be used this way? 
As reporting, the film fails; on the screen 
the Israelis are only victims, pitiable but 
one-dimensional. Their tragedy does not 
come across, and the “re-creation” fails 
to deliver the full impact of one of the 
most hideous crimes committed since 
World War II. 

1984 AND ALL THAT 

Los Angeles is beginning to receive hints 
from Olympic authorities that it ought 
to bid for the 1984 Games, the impli¬ 
cation being that the International Olym¬ 
pic Committee would look favorably on 
such a bid. This is contrary to the way it 
was in the 1950s and 1960s when the 
U.S. Olympic Committee seemed always 
to pick Detroit—a curious choice—to be 
the American city proffering a bid to the 
IOC. Not until it came time to choose a 
site for the 1976 Games did Los Angeles 
become the American entry, and then 
the IOC passed up L.A.—in our Bicen¬ 
tennial Year—to select Montreal. As if 
to placate the U.S., it turned around and 
picked Denver for the 1976 Winter 
Games instead of Canada’s Banff, a far 
more logical site. Denver folded a year 
or two later (the IOC had to make a hur¬ 
ried switch to Innsbruck) and Montreal 
nearly folded. Los Angeles made a strong 
bid for the 1980 Games, too, but the IOC 
chose Moscow instead. 

Now the Olympic people seem to want 
Los Angeles, and both Philip Krumm, re¬ 
tiring president of the USOC, and Ju¬ 
lian Roosevelt of the USOC, an IOC 
member, have gone on record urging that 
city to bid. To no one’s surprise, the Cal¬ 
ifornia metropolis has not reacted by 
jumping up and down and clapping its 
hands. Even though it has distinct ad¬ 
vantages as an Olympic site—many ex¬ 
isting facilities, including some built for 
the 1932 Los Angeles Olympics, a huge 
sports-minded population, excellent 


weather—the memory of Montreal’s 
troubles is strong. Councilman Arthur 
Snyder says. “Unless we can be sure that 
public expenditures would be offset by 
increases in employment and income 
from tourists, we shouldn't get involved." 

Even those in favor of the Games 
are cautious. Councilman Marvin Braude 
says, “I’m skeptical ... but if it can be 
clearly demonstrated that the city would 
benefit without cost to the taxpayer. I’d 
be supportive.” And Councilwoman Peg¬ 
gy Stevenson warns. “I’d strongly sup¬ 
port the bid ... if the IOC is prepared 
to conduct the Games in a Spartan 
atmosphere.” 

RED SALES IN THE SUNSET 

Even though Nebraska’s unbeaten sea¬ 
son went down the drain when it was 
upset by Missouri, thousands of Corn- 
husker fans are still planning to take part 
in an extraordinary mass migration later 
this autumn to see their beloved Big Red 



team play a game nearly 4,000 miles from 
home. Nebraska meets the University of 
Hawaii in Honolulu on Saturday, Dec. 
4. In the week or so before the game 
more than 16,000 Nebraskans—requests 
for tickets originally topped 20,000—will 
fly to Oahu for the fun, as well as to take 
in a few palm trees and a beach or two 
to remember through the long cold Ne¬ 
braska winter. 

Travel agents in Lincoln, Omaha and 
elsewhere have been busy for months 
selling tour packages at prices ranging 
continued 
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from $424 to more than $1,000. Flights 
of 747s and DC-8s will stream in and 
out of Nebraska to take part in the mas¬ 
sive airlift. Travel agents claim the 16.000 
fans going to Hawaii will be the greatest 
number ever to travel so far to see a sport¬ 
ing event, and they add that the total 
amount of money football-loving Ne¬ 
braskans expect to spend on the trip will 
be close to $10 million. 

HUMBLE TEXAS 

Mike Mosley of Humble High School in 
Texas gained 320 yards in 12 carries and 
scored four touchdowns in the first half 
of Humble's 48-0 rout of New Caney 
High. Then, although young Mosley had 
a clear shot at breaking the Texas high 
school record of 520 yards rushing in one 
game, his coach kept him on the bench 
the entire second half. His coach also 
happens to be his father, Sam Mosley. 

“It was the greatest performance I’ve 
seen by one player in my 18 years of 
coaching,” Sam said later. “Mike was 
running that outside veer and just using 
his speed. But 1 also knew how that coach 
sitting on the other bench felt. I had to 
be merciful.” 

SPORT OF QUEENS 

A bunch of students at Queens College 
in New York City, discovering they had 
a common interest in horses, racetracks 
and betting, decided to pool their beer 
money and form their own stable. In the 
spring of 1975 a friend put them in touch 
with Owner-Trainer E. Barry Ryan, who 
had a 4-year-old gelding named Mycer- 
inus kicking around his stable. He sold 
30% of the horse to the students for 
$6,000 and raced Mycerinus in the name 
of the collegians’ Que-Cee Stable seven 
times that summer. The gelding won 
once, earned $8,890 and provided his stu¬ 
dent owners with more than enough ma¬ 
terial for a “What I Did on My Summer 
Vacation” assignment. However, after 
his seventh race Mycerinus was claimed, 
which happens when you run horses in 
claiming races. 

A search was started for another horse, 
and again Ryan found one: a 3-year-old 
Graustark colt named Snowy Tiger. 
There were smiles when the student- 
owners voted to give 1% of their horse’s 
winnings to their college—Snowy Tiger 
finished out of the money in his first three 
races for Que-Cee—but it was not as un- 
philanthropic a gesture as it appeared to 


be. Queens College was in a budgetary 
bind (President Joseph Murphy even 
considered putting his house up for sale 
to raise money) and the students' an¬ 
nouncement helped call attention to the 
school’s financial plight. 

Snowy Tiger must have heard. He fin¬ 
ished 2nd. 1st and 4th in his next three 
races before he, too, was claimed, and 
earned $6,790. The students’ next horse. 
Lea’s King, won only $840 before he was 
claimed, but their current representative, 
a 2-year-old gelding named Garden In¬ 
spector, also bought in partnership with 
Ryan, had earned $5,940 as of last week. 

All in all, the Que-Cee Stable has made 
$33,000 in purses and claiming fees and 
spent nearly that much to buy and main¬ 
tain its horses (it costs roughly $30 a day 
to maintain a thoroughbred in the style 
to which it is accustomed). Queens Col¬ 
lege has gained a little money and a lot 
of publicity. And the students have had 
a chance to weigh the validity of the old 
Greek proverb that says it is better to 
have bet and won than to take 5% for 
your money. 

AT SIXES AND FIVES 

One of the more interesting legal battles 
now involving sport is a suit brought 
against the Tennessee Secondary School 
Athletic Association by 15-year-old Vic¬ 
toria Ann Cape, a 5' 10" basketball play¬ 
er, and her father, James Cape. No, Vic¬ 
toria is not trying to get the TSSAA to 
let her play on a boys’ team or to keep a 
boy from playing on a girls’ team. What 
she objects to is six-person basketball, 
the old-fashioned version of girls’ bas¬ 
ketball authorized in Tennessee's high 
schools. 

Women’s basketball in American col¬ 
leges, in AAU competition and in the 
Olympic Games is now five to a side, 
like the men’s game, and Tennessee is 
one of half a dozen states that retain the 
six-person game. It is a static form of bas¬ 
ketball, in which the players are confined 
to offensive and defensive zones. Prac¬ 
tically speaking, only the three players 
on each team assigned to offensive zones 
can shoot at the basket. 

In federal court in Knoxville, Victoria 
argued that the six-person game limited 
her opportunities to develop her basket¬ 
ball skills and, by extension, her chances 
of winning an athletic scholarship to col¬ 
lege. Witnesses defending the TSSAA 
position said six-person basketball was a 


perfectly good game. The Capes said if 
it was, why not change the boys’ rules 
and let them play six to a side? Federal 
Judge Robert L. Taylor said last week 
that he would review the testimony be¬ 
fore rendering a decision. 

OBSTACLE COURSE 

From goal line to goal line the football 
field at West Jefferson Junior High in Co¬ 
nifer, Colo, looks pretty much like other 
football fields: 100 yards long. 160 feet 
wide, lots of white lines at regular in¬ 
tervals. and so on. But beyond the goal 
lines the West Jefferson field takes on 
unique characteristics. The crossbar be¬ 
tween the goalposts at the north end of 
the field is only 5 Vi feet above the ground. 
The rules say it should be 10 feet high. 1 
The thing is, West Jefferson’s field slopes 
sharply uphill past the goal line, and stan¬ 
dard goalposts stuck in the ground on 
the hill would put the crossbar at a dis¬ 
tressingly high altitude for aspiring place- 
kickers. So math teacher Rod Butler and 
some of his students took a transit level 
and figured out the proper height the 
crossbar should be in relation to the flat 
part of the playing field. The little squat¬ 
ty “H” is the result, and it works fine— 
the only worry being that an overam- 
bitious wide receiver zooming up the hill 
on a post pattern may find himself 
clotheslined by the crossbar. 

The south end of the field is level. All 
a wide receiver has to worry about there 
are the rocks and trees in a patch of 
woods in front of the goalposts. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Billy Martin, oft-fired New York Yan¬ 
kee manager: “I'm a one-year manager 
only if the front office interferes with my 
running the ball club. If it leaves me 
alone. I’m a 20-year manager." 

• Lynn Swann, Pittsburgh Steeler wide 
receiver, on how injuries have hampered 
his effectiveness this season: “I’m a mere 
shadow of my statistics.” 

• M. L, Carr, Detroit Piston forward: 
"Now that I'm in Detroit I’d like to 
change my name from M. L. Carr to 
Abdul-Automobile.” 

• Reggie Williams, Cincinnati Bengal 
linebacker, on his greatest assets: “Speed, 
strength and the inability to recognize 
pain immediately.” 

• Don Larsen, asked if he ever tires of 

talking about his perfect World Series 
game: “No, why should I?” eno 
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The Zenith 584. 

Your ears will think you spent 
a lot more money. 


The Zenith 584 is a quality-built 
stereo system that sounds a lot more 
expensive than it actually is. 

One important reason is Zenith’s 
precision engineering. The Zenith 
584 holds total harmonic distortion to 
a low 1.0*5? or less (power bandwidth 
100 to 10,000 Hz), and it delivers 2.5 
watts of power per channel (min. 
RMS) into 8 ohms. That’s a lot of per¬ 
formance for the money. 

Another important reason: the 
unique Zenith Allegro Tuned-Port 
Speaker System. 

Zenith Allegro speakers have a 
specially designed tuned port that frees 
the deep bass sounds many other 


speakers trap inside. They bring you 
clear, rich, natural sound. And they 
work so efficiently that comparable 
size air-suspension speakers need fully 
twice the amplifier power to equal 
Zenith’s overall sound performance. 

In addition, the AM/FM/Stereo 
FM Tuner-Amplifier delivers out¬ 
standing reception and selectivity, be¬ 
cause it has many of the advanced 
electronic features found in high- 
priced components. It has a Tuned RF 
Stage on FM, IC Stereo FM Multiplex 
Decoder, precision Vernier Tuning. 
Automatic Frequency Control and 
Uniband Dial-Scale Selector. 

To help assure you years of de¬ 


pendable performance, the Zenith 584 
has a precision automatic turntable. 
It features the famous Micro-Touch 
Tone Arm with Dual-Radius Dia¬ 
mond Stylus and Cue Control. 

If you want a quality-built stereo 
that sounds a lot more expensive than 
it actually is. Zenith has your stereo. 
The Zenith 584 —just one of the com¬ 
plete line of exciting Zenith Allegro 
sound systems, precision-engineered 
to please your ears and your budget. 
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The quality goes in before the name goesoi 








When you lease a 
Chrysler product from us,you get 
a free membership in the 
Chrysler Leasing Society... 
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You get comfort, performance and styling. 

PLUS free membership in the exclusive Chrysler Leasing Society. 


Now there's a whole new dimension 
to car leasing. It’s the Chrysler 
Leasing Society. An exclusive club 
open only to individuals who lease 
a Chrysler, Dodge, or Plymouth 
from a member of the Chrysler 
Leasing System. You won't find it 
at any other leasing company and 
you can't get all the benefits of 
belonging anywhere else. 

Six opportunities 
to catch a 

top sports event, free. 

How would you like going to the 
World Series with a member of the 
Baseball Hall of Fame? Or follow¬ 
ing the Masters or catching the 
Super Bowl with a former player? 
You'll be given the chance six times 
each year you’re a member. There 
are six contests open to members 
only and the prizes are all-expenses- 
paid trips for two to some of the 
biggest sporting events in the world. 
And each trip is hosted by a top 
sports celebrity. 


Sports-celebrity vacations, 
planned for you free. 

If you’d rather go on your own, 
our Sports Travel Headquarters can 
plan any trip you want, right down 
to the smallest detail. And through 
our affiliation with Sports Illustrated 
magazine, doors of private clubs 
will be open to you and some of the 
most secluded, exclusive vacation 
spots left in this world will be 
recommended to you. What's more, 
you can choose from a whole list of 
professional athletes from all sports 
to go along as your guest. 

Exciting photography direct from 
the pages of Sports illustrated. 

If you appreciate sports photog¬ 
raphy, some of the best in the 
business is available to grace the 
walls of your home or office. You’ll 
be able to purchase practically any 
photograph you see in Sports Illus¬ 
trated and have it hand-printed, 
enlarged and ready for framing. 


A world of information in 
your newsletter. 

To keep you abreast of club activ¬ 
ities, new contests and special mer¬ 
chandise offers, you’ll receive a free 
newsletter every other month. It 
will also have feature stories on 
sports and travel and is published 
under the auspices of Sports 
Illustrated. 

Of course, every club has to have 
a membership card and some insig¬ 
nia. Ours is no exception. You’ll be 
issued a card with your identifica¬ 
tion number and a mirror decal 
which will help identify you as a 
member at any Chrysler Leasing 
System service center. 

To get in on all of this, all you 
have to do is pay a visit to your 
nearest member of the Chrysler 
Leasing System. You'll find his 
name listed in the Yellow Pages of 
your telephone book. Let him fix 
you up with your next car lease. 
You’ll find it can make all the 
difference in the world! 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES DRAKE 


Since 1973 Pitt's Tony Dor sett has gone to great lengths 
with the football, and when he went 241 yards against 
Syracuse he became the alltime college rushing leader 

by Myron Cope 


RUN ON 


continued 
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Dorsett has a nice round figure in mind: 6,000 

RUNNINQ ON continued 


T wo weeks ago Pittsburgh’s Tony 
Dorsett tore through and around 
Navy’s defenses for the 180 yards that es¬ 
tablished him as the most prolific runner 
in the history of major-college football. 
Down in the visitors’ locker room after 
that game. Dorsett listened thoughtfully 
as Bill Hillgrove of Pittsburgh’s WTAE 
concluded his radio interview. “In my es¬ 
timation.’’ Hillgrove declared, “you are 
the greatest back to ever play the game.” 
“Well.” said Tony, “my stats prove it." 
Lovers of humility may have bristled, 
but Tony was not yet through. Hustled 
before the press, he proclaimed that his 
career rushing yardage—then 5,206, or 
29 yards more than Archie Griffin had ac¬ 
cumulated at Ohio State en route to a 
couple of Heisman Trophies—hardly 
quenched his thirst. He would feel ful¬ 
filled, he said, if he could push the rec¬ 
ord so high that he could safely assume 
nobody would break it until after the 
world had scattered dirt on his grave. 
About 6,000 yards would be nice, he sug¬ 
gested. That figure would require him to 
average a stunning 198.5 yards in his four 
remaining regular-season games. Still, he 
considered the goal realistic. 

Alas, such declarations stamp Dorsett 
in the minds of many as a smart aleck 
while the fact is that ordinarily he is a 
young man of proper reserve, greatly be¬ 
loved by his teammates, who, as he bore 
in on Griffin’s record at Annapolis, 
ranged the sideline chorusing, “Go, 
Hawk, go!” What Pitt Coach Johnny Ma¬ 
jors turned loose three years ago is a mus¬ 
cular but lithe Panther—a dark, dimpled, 
handsome figure up from 157 pounds as 


a freshman to 185 pounds of speed and 
surprising inside power, who fits the 
words once spoken by Penn State’s Joe 
Paterno as he gazed upon a tight end 
named Ted Kwalick. “What God had in 
mind there," said Paterno. "was a foot¬ 
ball player." If so, God was twice as ear¬ 
nest about the superbly equipped Dor¬ 
sett. But why a goal of 6,000? 

“It’s just because I love the game," he 
answers, without affectation. “It’s been 
a major part of my life, and every time I 
do something that a lot of people rec¬ 
ognize, I'm going to take pride in it. And 
no matter how long or how much I’ve 
been into this game. I'll take pride in ev¬ 
ery record I set. I wanted to be known 
as No. 1. and l want to be known as that 
as long as I live." 

Having achieved the first half of that 
parlay, Dorsett next would pit himself 
against Syracuse, an opponent that prom¬ 
ised to challenge him not nearly as much 
as the intervening six days that lay ahead. 
Sunday morning Pitt publicist Dean Bil- 
lick awoke to a telephone that refused to 
quit. Everybody wanted Dorsett for 
something. Uncomplaining, he plunged 


into the whirlwind, having long since 
been schooled by Majors in a manner an¬ 
tithetical to John Wooden's sheltering of 
Lew Alcindor. “Great athletes," argues 
Majors, "are able to meet the challeng¬ 
es. I put confidence in Tony, hoping he’ll 
say in public what he believes and hop¬ 
ing he won’t paint himself into a corner. 
And he hasn’t.” Dorsett. although once 
so painfully shy that he had to be dis¬ 
suaded by his mother and coaches from 
quitting college his freshman season, ex¬ 
changed chitchat with President Ford, 
gave him a Pitt tearaway jersey and mod¬ 
erately concluded, “He seemed to be a 
nice person." By Thursday evening, hav¬ 
ing inched his way through the traffic 
thrown up by NBC Television, Mutual 
Radio Network, a couple of national 
magazines and both major wire services. 
Dorsett arrived for a guest appearance 
on a call-in radio show that was not lack¬ 
ing in cynics and/or archrival Penn State 
fans. 

Caller: I’d like to ask Tony if he’s go¬ 
ing to graduate this year. Also. I’d like 
to ask what percentage of seniors on the 
team are going to graduate. 


Tony went out briefly with an injured elbow, getting pumme/ed when he didn't even have the ball. 
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Dorsett (calmly crushing caller's anti- 
jocko hopes): I am going to graduate this 
year. I won’t graduate in April—I think 
I'll be three hours short. So I will take 
an independent study course, and I’ll 
graduate in June. I’m really not sure 
about what percent of our seniors will 
graduate, but our academic adviser, Alan 
Beals, has put a lot of effort into that, 
and he’s hoping and looking for 100% 
graduation. 

On Friday. Tony checked into a sub¬ 
urban hotel along with his undefeated, 
second-ranked teammates, while at a ho¬ 
tel across town the Syracuse squad ar¬ 
rived with a hitherto undistinguished 
quarterback named William J. Hurley Jr. 

The next afternoon, elusive and swift 
of foot. Hurley ran so deftly it seemed 
the surest way to stop him would be to 
grab the yellow hair that flowed from his 
helmet down his shoulders. Throwing on 
the dead run, the Syracuse quarterback 
drilled bull’s-eye passes short and long. 
He accumulated 315 yards passing and 
rushing, a Syracuse record. His only se¬ 
rious mistake was to include his running 
backs in the game; one of them fumbled 
away the ball at the Pitt seven-yard line 
in the first quarter and another fumbled 
at the Pitt three in the second. 

Meanwhile, what of Dorsett? As the 
game began, it became clear that Syra¬ 
cuse Coach Frank Maloney had decided 
to spare no men putting Tony under 
house arrest. On one play Dorsett was 
dropped even though he did not have 
the ball. On the next, as he drifted out 
for a flare pass, he was seized by the 
shoulders and pinned in his tracks, help¬ 
less. while the ball floated beyond him. 
And on the next, a reverse, as he hand¬ 
ed the ball to his flanker, he was dealt a 
smash that sent him to the bench with a 
jammed elbow. Dorsett finished the first 
quarter with minus-five yards and his 
team trailing 7-3. “A dogfight." Tony 
called the game. Those 6,000 yards must 
have seemed far. far away. 

"No. 33 turned it on when we needed 
it,’’ Majors was to say later, and Pitt need¬ 
ed it throughout the rest of the game. 
On his first carry in the second quarter 
Dorsett zipped around left end from the 
Pitt 18 to the Syracuse 49. Six plays lat¬ 
er he went 15 and then, with the ball on 
the Syracuse one. he dived over the mid¬ 
dle for a touchdown. At halftime Pitt had 
a 10-7 lead and Dorsett had rushed for 
78 yards. 

At the start of the second half it was 


Dorsett, Dorsett. Dorsett for four, four 
and 15 yards, the last run giving him the 
alltime rushing record, surpassing the 
5,297 of Howard Stevens, who played 
two years for Randolph-Macon, a small 
school, and two for Louisville. But on 
the fourth play of the half, Pitt tried Tom 
Yewcic, who fumbled. Syracuse recov¬ 
ering. When the pesky Hurley bolted up 
the middle for 18 yards, the Orangemen 
were in field-goal range, and Dave Ja¬ 
cobs tied the game at 10-10 with a 45- 
yard kick. A few minutes later Syracuse 
got a 55-yarder from Jacobs to move 
ahead 13-10. 

Enough. Taking the kickoff, the Pan¬ 
thers marched slowly but steadily into 
Syracuse territory, helped by a holding 
penalty. Then, with a first down on the 
33, there came a play that can be called 
Definitive Dorsett. Sweeping to his left, 
he took a pitch-back deep enough to per¬ 
mit him to have gathered all his speed as 
the ball met his fingers. Mind you. a doz¬ 
en pro scouts—“the slowest clocks in 
the world," those skeptical scouts are 
called—had limed him in the spring in 
an incredibly unanimous 4.35 in the 40- 
yard dash. Now. he flew outside the end 
and linebacker as if they had been par¬ 
alyzed. A safetyman angled toward him 
from the middle of the field. But Dor¬ 
sett, whose open-field cuts often are ex¬ 
ecuted so abruptly they tend to escape 
the naked eye, sharply swung right, al¬ 
most directly into the safetyman's course, 
assuming the safetyman would shoot by 
him. Surely an instinctive reaction by 
Dorsett? Apparently not. 

“1 really know exactly what I’m do¬ 
ing." Dorsett said later in the locker 
room. "I can see every move around 
me and remember them later. Today. I 
sort of set up that safetyman. He was 
coming across, and I knew if I gave 
him a little cut he'd get only a hand on 
me and I knew a hand tackle wouldn’t 
bring me down. If he’d have stopped 
on a dime, he'd have scared me to 
death." 

Pitt was back in the lead, this time for 
good, but Syracuse and Hurley did have 
one last scare to throw at the Panthers. 
After a field goal by Carson Long had 
made it 20-13 Pittsburgh, Hurley engi¬ 
neered a march midway through the final 
period that gave Syracuse a third and one 
on the Pitt 11. From there Hurley hand¬ 
ed off to James Sessler, his fullback. 
Nothing. On fourth down it was Sessler 
again. And again nothing. 



Hurley 's heroics kept the Orangemen in the fray 


Saved by its defense. Pitt gave the ball 
to Dorsett three straight times—four 
yards, 28 yards, 33 yards. That set up 
one more Carson Long field goal to ice 
the game 23-13. 

After it was over, having difficulty 
straightening his left elbow, squinting 
through a right eye that was half shut 
and bloodshot, limping slightly from a 
helmet blow to his right thigh. Dorsett 
nonetheless cheerfully accommodated a 
swarm of reporters. And why not? He 
had rushed for 241 yards, giving him 
5,447 for his career, more than three 
miles. More than that, he had all but 
locked up the 1976 Heisman Trophy as 
for the second week in a row USC's in¬ 
jury-hobbled Ricky Bell, his chief rival, 
was held to less than 100 yards. In his 
next three games Dorsett would be do¬ 
ing his running against Army. West Vir¬ 
ginia and Penn State, and to reach his 
goal of 6,000 yards, he would need only 
185 a game. For Tony Dorsett. that’s a 
mere jog. eno 
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IT WAS NOTHING 
TO WRITE HOME ABOUT 

Rapped for his anti-Bobby Orr diatribe, Denis Potvin didn't keep a diary as the first - 
place New York Islanders spent a very frustrating week by Peter Gammons 


B ut Al,” the man with the tape re¬ 
corder pleaded last Saturday night. 
The bespectacled coach of the New York 
Islanders ignored him, intent upon pro¬ 
viding a grim analysis of his team’s trou¬ 
bles: an inefficient power play, an un¬ 
coordinated first line, stupid penalties, 
breakdowns in the system, too many joy¬ 
riders, too much controversy. “But Al," 
the man persisted, “you’re in first place, 
you still lead Philadelphia, you’re 7-2-2 
and you’ve got the best goals-against rec¬ 
ord in the NHL.” Al Arbour nodded his 
head. “Big deal,” he said. “We’re still 
not playing the way we should.” 

And sure enough, faced with critical 
early-season tests against Montreal and 
Philadelphia last week, the five-year-old 
Islanders played too often like the ex¬ 
pansion originals who once brought 
added meaning to the word hapless. As 
a consequence, they emerged from their 
scuffles against the big boys with a 4-1 
loss to the Canadiens and a lucky 3-3 
tie with the Flyers. The Islanders trailed 
Philadelphia 3-1 midway through the 
third period Saturday night, and they 
were playing so ineptly that the capacity 
home crowd of 14,865 at the Nassau Col¬ 
iseum repeatedly serenaded them with 
chorus after chorus of boos—an unfa¬ 
miliar sound to the ears of the young Is¬ 
landers. J. P. Parise silenced some of the 
noisemakers when he took Denis Potvin’s 
pass behind the Flyers’ defense, broke in 
against Goaltender Bernie Parent and 
slipped a backhander into the net to make 
the score 3-2. Then Jude Drouin con¬ 
verted the remaining boo birds when he 
beat Parent through a screen for the ty¬ 
ing goal with 3:41 to play. 

Although the Islanders maintained 
their two-point lead over the Flyers in 
the Patrick Division, there was little joy 
on Long Island, nor had there been any 
all week. 

The Islanders’ troubles began as they 
flew into Montreal for Monday night’s 


match against the Canadiens. Potvin, the 
23-year-old defenseman who is a rarity 
among hockey players in that he speaks 
in polysyllables, enjoys art and the the¬ 
ater and does not limit his reading to cen¬ 
terfolds, had kept a diary of the recent 
Canada Cup tournament for The Cana¬ 
dian , a newspaper supplement that had 
hit the newsstands that weekend. 

As always, Potvin freely spoke his 
piece. In the diary, entitled “The Can¬ 
did Cup.” Potvin particularly questioned 
the selection of Bobby Orr as the MVP 


in Canada's victories over the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia. “Once, yes, 
he did deserve it once." wrote Potvin, re¬ 
ferring to Orr’s performance in an ear¬ 
lier game against the U.S., “but I don’t 
think he was deserving of the award twice 
and certainly not three times. I think it’s 
political, and I think it's unjust. The ques¬ 
tion I’d like answered is this: Is Bobby 
Orr only going to have to play to be 
known as the best defenseman—or is he 
going to have to prove it?” 

It has always rankled Potvin, who won 
the Norris Trophy as the NHL’s best de¬ 
fenseman last season, that he has been 
compared to Orr. In fact, they are quite 
different both on and off the ice. The 
healthy Orr was swift and flashy, Potvin 
is plodding and methodical. Orr has al¬ 
ways been shy and retiring, Potvin ag¬ 
gressive and ebullient. What Alan Eagle- 
son says and does for Bobby Orr. Denis 
Potvin says and does for Denis Potvin. 

The Potvin Papers created the type of 
stir that Jimmy Carter prompted with his 


Displaying textbook defense. Potvin moves between Flyer Bob Kelly and Goaltender Chico Resch. 
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interview in Playboy. “We didn't like 
reading what Denis had to say one bit,” 
said one Islander. “Nothing was said to 
him. but Denis knew how we all felt.” 
Or as Defenseman Gerry Hart noted. 
"We’ve learned to shake our heads at 
some things that Denis says. If he gets 
too pompous, we knock him right down.” 
One respected Montreal hockey colum¬ 
nist blistered Potvin in print, calling him. 
among other things, an egomaniac, pet¬ 
ty and an insufferable crybaby. 

Potvin was stung by this reaction. 
“Maybe my wording was wrong," he 
said. “Maybe I should have elaborated 
more, like saying there were six or seven 
players—Rogie Vachon or Serge Savard 
or Gilbert Perreault, to name three—who 
deserved the MVP after the Soviet and 
Czech games as much as I did. or more 
than Orr. Listen, other guys. I'm sure, 
agreed with what I wrote. I'm sorry, but 
you can’t go on being pro-everything all 
your life. It’s not human nature.” 

Predictably, the crowd in Montreal 



booed the announcement of Potvin’s 
name as an Islanders starter. And while 
that same crowd almost automatically 
cheers noisily whenever a French-Cana- 
dian—playing for the Canadiens or the 
opposition—scores a goal in the Forum. 
Potvin received little applause when he 
made a neat move and beat Goaltender 
Ken Dryden to give the Islanders a 1-0 
lead. Mario Tremblay tied the score for 
the Canadiens. and just when it appeared 
that both teams were finding their styles, 
the game virtually ended. 

The Islanders were shorthanded, and 
the 5' 9" Hart was battling 6' 5" Peter 
Mahovlich for the puck. Their sticks 
came up and Mahovlich suddenly dou¬ 
bled over, his hands covering his face. 
Play stopped. Hart offered his consola¬ 
tion to Mahovlich. then the Montreal 
player skated to the bench and walked 
to the dressing room for repairs. Referee 
Wally Harris had watched the Hart-Ma- 
hovlich struggle from close range but did 
not signal a penalty. When Mahovlich 
left the ice. though, the referee gave Hart 
two minutes for slashing. Then, in a re¬ 
play of the old Nippy Jones shoe polish 
scene from the 1957 World Series. Har¬ 
ris called Mahovlich from the dressing 
room, noticed there was a bit of blood 
on his nose and changed Hart’s sentence 
to a five-minute major. “The old ketch¬ 
up trick,” someone joked. 

Hart called Harris a coward, and Ar¬ 
bour stood on the dasher at the Island¬ 
ers’ bench and gave the referee the choke 
sign. Mahovlich immediately returned to 
the ice. but while Hart was in the pen¬ 
alty box, Montreal capitalized on its 
power play for two goals and in the end 
won the game 4-1. 

Potvin was one of the few Islanders 
who produced a strong effort and was 
named the game’s No. 3 star. However, 
a Montreal newspaperman reported the 
next day that one of the Canadiens’ goals 
had deflected into the net ofT Denis Pot- 
vin’s inflated ego. 

Three nights later the Islanders hand¬ 
ily beat St. Louis 5-2, helping ease some 
of Potvin’s woes, but Arbour’s problems 
were still pressing as the Islanders pre¬ 
pared to play the Flyers. For one thing, 
the Islanders’ power play, the best in the 
NHL with 92 goals a year ago. had dis¬ 
appeared or disintegrated; in fact, their 
penalty killers had scored almost as many 
goals (six) as the power players (seven). 
For another. New York’s top line of Cen¬ 



C/arke scored a goal, but also took a pratfall. 


ter Bryan Trottier and Wings Clark Gil¬ 
lies and Billy Harris was making more 
blunders per shift than it used to make 
per month. Trottier, last season’s Rookie 
of the Year with a record 95 points, 
seemed to be regaining his style after 
missing several games with a knee in¬ 
jury. Gillies, though, was trying to play 
like a smooth Guy Lafleur, not a 6' 3". 
220-pound body bender, and Harris was 
alternately hesitant and overanxious as 
he floated around the ice. 

The Trottier line fared poorly against 
the Flyers. So did the Islanders’ defense. 
Bob Kelly put the Flyers ahead 1-0 when 
he deflected Jim Watson’s shot past 
Glenn (Chico) Resch after the Islander 
defensemen twice failed to clear the puck 
out of the zone. Hart helped to get that 
goal back when he sent Bob Nystrom in 
alone on Parent for the tying score, but 
another mix-up among the Islanders in 
front of Resch led to Bobby Clarke's free¬ 
bie goal for a 2-1 Philadelphia lead. Then 
Resch gave up a soft goal to Mel Bridg¬ 
man as the Flyers took a 3-1 lead. 

Parent, meanwhile, was frustrating the 
Islanders with his agile leg movements 
and quick glove. Sidelined almost all of 
last season because of a neck injury, he 
now seems to have regained the stingi¬ 
ness that helped carry Philadelphia to 
Stanley Cups in 1974 and 1975. But he 
had little chance to stop the two shots 
by Parise and Drouin. the latter on the 
long-lost power play, that finally pro¬ 
duced the 3-3 lie for the Islanders, and si¬ 
lenced their critics, at least for now. Par¬ 
ent probably prevented a New York 
victory when he came out of his net in 
the closing moments and fielded a loose 
puck just as Eddie Westfall of the Island¬ 
ers was ready to poke it past him. 

No buts about it, Al. eno 
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NEW GUARD FOR THE OLD GUARD 

Gunner Gail Goodrich has joined gunner Pete Maravich in the New Orleans backcourt and the two of them have been racking 
up Jazzy statistics in the early going. Their coach, however, dreams of getting everyone into the act by Jerry Kirshenbaum 


M easured solely by the number of cer¬ 
tified stars in the lineup, the New 
Orleans Jazz ought to be twice as good 
this season as last. Until recently, the 
club’s only true headliner was Pistol Pete 
Maravich and, indeed, Maravich contin¬ 
ues to stir up all kinds of excitement in the 
Louisiana Superdome, arching jump 
shots from the outer limits, wriggling 
through packs of opponents and flashing 
his famed behind-the-back maneuvers. 
At 28, Maravich is thus picking up from 
last season, when he made the All-NBA 
first team for the first time in his six years 


as a pro. “When I’m on, nobody can stop 
me," he says with commendable honesty. 
“I can do anything on the court 1 want." 

But now in the invigorating early 
weeks of the new season, the leader of 
the Jazz ensemble has a new sideman in 
Gail Goodrich, the clever little guard 
who spent most of his previous 11 years 
in the NBA with the Los Angeles Lak¬ 
ers. Second in career scoring to John 
Havlicek among active NBA players, 
Goodrich joined the Jazz as a free agent 
in August after playing out his option. 
At 33, he works tenaciously to get open. 



Maravich claims he can play with anyone, even Godzilla. "With Gail ," he says, "no problem at all. 


keeps finding new ways of outwitting op¬ 
posing giants and hits his left-handed 15- 
footers with his accustomed accuracy. “1 
can shoot the basketball.” says Goodrich, 
also an honest man. “I’m what you call 
a scorer.” 

The pairing of ’Vich and 'Rich does 
not in itself guarantee success for the 
Jazz, even though after their first four 
games they were the highest-scoring 
backcourt in the league, averaging 48 
points per game. Guard-oriented clubs 
seldom win big in the NBA and, despite 
the fact that New Orleans got off to a 
3-1 start, the club does not seem to be 
much better than last season, when the 
maturing Maravich led his faceless but 
game teammates from lowly expansion- 
hood to something like respectability. 
The Jazz backcourt may be one of the 
league’s genuine adornments this time 
around but New Orleans still lacks the re¬ 
bounding, steady defense and scoring 
from the front line to gain a playoff berth. 
The club sought to help that situation by 
buying Forward Sidney Wicks from Port¬ 
land during the off-season but had to 
scrub the deal when Wicks declined to 
move to New Orleans. Boston wound up 
with Wicks and the Jazz got nothing. 

Goodrich had been signed earlier by 
the New Orleans front office with the 
blessing of Coach Butch van Breda Kolff, 
who had him for a while during his two- 
year stint as Laker coach in the late ’60s. 
Van Breda Kolff thinks Goodrich wears 
his years well, just as he himself does. 
Now in his fifth pro coaching post, the 
Jazz boss has a foghorn for a voice, shows 
up for games in what might be called ca¬ 
sual clothes and enjoys the kind of stam¬ 
ina he demonstrated during a nine-hour 
pub crawl the other day to commemorate 
his 54th birthday. It was a celebration 
broken only occasionally by talk of 
basketball. 

“I’d like to think we’ve got a balanced 
attack,” he said during one such inter¬ 
lude, while quaffing beer in a working- 
class New Orleans bar called Whitey’s. 
"But, of course, we are guard oriented. 
There’s one thing I don’t have to worry 




about. Maravich and Goodrich will score 
points." 

This was already being borne out. even 
while the two of them were suffering mi¬ 
nor infirmities. Maravich had been both¬ 
ered since preseason by a pinched nerve 
in his back and there were moments 
when his timing was clearly off. But he 
had little trouble scoring. After the first 
full week of the season, the 6' 5" star 
was averaging 31.2 points per game, com¬ 
pared with last season’s 25.9, which was 
third highest in the NBA. Goodrich, 
meanwhile, had a strained Achilles ten¬ 
don that kept his right leg in a cast for 
two weeks during the preseason, rein¬ 
forcing van Breda Kolffs decision to start 
young Jimmy McElroy alongside Mara¬ 
vich and to bring the 6' \" Goodrich off 
the bench “to spark us.” And Goodrich 
was doing just that: logging barely 21 
minutes a game, he nevertheless was 
sporting a 16.7 scoring average. 

Goodrich’s biggest contribution to the 
Jazz may be helping to motivate Mar¬ 
avich. who has been brooding lately 
about the fact that he has never played 
on a championship team either in col¬ 
lege or the pros. He is in the final year of 
a three-year, SI.2 million contract and 
he will not rule out the possibility of bolt¬ 
ing to a stronger team in search of “ful¬ 
fillment." For this season, at any rate, he 
hopes to scotch doubts that a couple of 
gunners like Goodrich and himself can 
find happiness with the same ball. The 
doubts persist even though the Pistol ex¬ 
cels at passing while Goodrich is one of 
the best at moving without the ball. 

“1 don’t care if it’s Godzilla. 1 can com¬ 
plement anybody on a basketball court,” 
Maravich says. “And with an intelligent, 
experienced player like Gail, there’s no 
problem at all. He’s a great shooter and 
I’m going to get the ball to him. He’s 
also going to make me better. When he’s 
on he’s going to be double-teamed, and 
that will leave me open.” 

Goodrich wound up in New Orleans 
after haggling bitterly over money with 
Los Angeles Owner Jack Kent Cooke, 
who paid the veteran SI60,000 a year, 
which is not exactly the NBA poverty 
level. The Jazz came along and offered 
him $200,000 for each of the next three 
seasons and compensated the Lakers with 
a first-round draft choice. Goodrich is a 
prudent man and no doubt noted that 
New Orleans is one of the last outposts 
of the nickel pay phone and dime news¬ 


paper. But he insists that money was not 
the only factor. He says he was also 
drawn to the Jazz by the opportunity to 
play alongside Maravich. a consideration 
admittedly shaped by the days when he 
and Jerry West formed one of the finest 
backcourts in NBA history. 

“I consider Jerry the best guard ever, 
and I wouldn’t want to compare him with 
anyone.” says Goodrich. “But Pete has 
so much talent, too. 1 know we’ll get along 
fine.” 

The first adventures of’Vich and ’Rich 
took place before wildly fluctuating 
crowds in the Superdome. For the season 
opener against Phoenix. 12.234 were on 
hand as Maravich and Goodrich scored 
53 between them—33 and 20 respective¬ 
ly—in a 111-98 New Orleans victory. 
Then Philadelphia came to town, draw¬ 
ing an NBA record crowd of 27,383. most 
of whom wanted to sec Julius Erving. The 
show, however, was stolen by another 
76er, George McGinnis, who scored 37 in 
all 1—101 Philly romp. 

It was not a good night for the Jazz. 
Philadelphia Guard Fred Carter gave 
Goodrich more than he could handle, 
and Maravich played sluggishly, earning 
himself a tongue-lashing at halftime from 
van Breda Kolff, whose evening was fur¬ 
ther damaged when the seat of his thread¬ 
bare jeans ripped during one of his fre¬ 
quent leaps from the bench. Things 
would have been worse but for an 18-10 
New Orleans spurt in the third quarter. 
The splurge included a two-on-one fast 
break in which Maravich and Goodrich 
passed the ball back and forth four times 
before the Pistol scored a layup. The play 
earned a thundering ovation. 

“I’d have given it back to Gail if we 
had more room.” Maravich said later, sa¬ 
voring the moment. “He’s the kind of 
player that if he puts in a couple of easy 
baskets he can really get it going.” 

“That’s the sort of thing Pete and I 
can do well together.” agreed Goodrich. 
“We’re conscious of each other out 
there.” 

The two of them had managed to score 
44 points (28 ’Vich, 16 ’Rich) but after 
the game van Breda Kolff was still think¬ 
ing team balance. “It’s not enough for 
Pete and Gail to make each other bet¬ 
ter,” he said. “They’ve got to make the 
rest of the team better, too.” If that was 
a birthday wish, it came true Friday night 
against the Washington Bullets. This one 
drew 9.118 to the Dome and the Jazz 



Goodrich: "We re conscious of each other. " 


won it 111-93, with Maravich and Good¬ 
rich not only putting the ball in the bas¬ 
ket—their totals this time were 25 and 
21 respectively—but also ball-hawking 
and setting up teammates for easy bas¬ 
kets. The chief beneficiaries were For¬ 
wards Aaron James, a third-year man av¬ 
eraging 19 a game, and 6' 9" rookie Paul 
Griffin, a fifth-round draft choice from 
Western Michigan who could be one of 
the sleepers of the season. 

The high spot of the evening for the 
Jazz was a spectacular play that began 
when Goodrich, bottled up at his own 
end. unloosed a behind-the-back pass 
downcourt to Maravich, whose back was 
to the Bullet basket. The Pistol then 
flipped a pass behind him to the onrush- 
ing James, who went past a couple of be¬ 
fuddled defenders for an uncontested 
basket. Goodrich to Maravich to, ah, 
James. 

On Saturday the three of them mount¬ 
ed much the same kind of operation 
against the New York Knicks in Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden:- Maravich got 39, 
Goodrich 10 and James 25, including 10 
of 11 from the floor, and the Jazz won 
115-112. For a brief and no doubt fleet¬ 
ing moment. New Orleans actually 
seemed three times better than last 
year. eno 
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TOTING UP 
THE 

BUTCHERS 

BILL 


NFL quarterbacks are dropping at a 
record rate: 20 have been sent to the 
sidelines, two are out for the season 

by Robert F. Jones 



Baltimore Sack Packers John Dutton (78) and Fred Cook rendered Joe Namath hors de combat 


I n the British navy, they call it "the 
butcher's bill”—the tally of casualties 
after a battle. In the National Football 
League, where gaJJows humor is frowned 
upon, they merely call it "the injured 
list.” In most years it is made up largely 
of running backs whose knees have 
popped or wide receivers who have been 
clotheslined into the hospital. This 
season, though, the dreadful roster is 
studded with the names of the most wide¬ 
ly known, highly paid and loudly ap¬ 
plauded practitioners of this violent 
sport. Quarterbacks. 

They are dropping all over the league. 
Last season, a typically destructive one. 
14 quarterbacks were put on the butch¬ 


The Bears cracked a bone in Staubach's hand 



er’s bill. This year, with six games to go. 
fully 20 quarterbacks have made the 
sheet. Two starters are out for the year— 
Joe Ferguson of Buffalo Ibroken back) 
and Steve Bartkowski of Atlanta (knee 
surgery). Nine of the league's 28 teams 
have been forced to start their backup 
quarterbacks, and two—Los Angeles and 
Cleveland—have had to dip down to 
their third-stringers. Here is the butch¬ 
er's bill to date, broken down (no pun in¬ 
tended) by category: 

ankle: Joe Reed. Detroit. 
arm: Billy Kilmer. Washington. 
back: Ferguson. Buffalo; Terry Brad¬ 
shaw, Pittsburgh. 

calf: Joe Namath. New York Jets. 
concussion: Ken Anderson. Cincin¬ 
nati; Mike Boryla. Philadelphia; Bob 
Griese. Miami; Pat Haden, Los Angeles; 
Namath. Jets; Brian Sipe. Cleveland. 
finger: Griese. Miami. 
hand: Roger Staubach. Dallas; Ander¬ 
son. Cincinnati. 

knee: Bartkowski. Atlanta: Ken Sta¬ 
bler. Oakland; Craig Morton. New York 
Giants; Bob Avellini, Chicago. 
nose: Kilmer, Washington. 
ribs: Fran Tarkenton. Minnesota. 
shoulder: James Harris and Ron 
Jaworski. Los Angeles; Mike Phipps. 
Cleveland. 

thumb: Harris, Los Angeles: Mike 
Livingston. Kansas City. 

But a mere listing of names and in¬ 
juries cannot begin to convey the feroc¬ 
ity of action that fed the butcher’s bill. 


When Bradshaw was hurt, it looked like 
a take from King Kong. Cleveland De¬ 
fensive End Joe (Turkey) Jones caught 
Bradshaw running out of the pocket. 
grabbed him by the waist and—with Ter¬ 
ry still struggling as the whistle blew— 
upended the 210-pound quarterback as 
if he were a stuffed panda, then pile- 
drove him headfirst into the ground. 
Bradshaw’s X rays disclosed no fractures 
la credit to conditioning and a neck like 
a bull elephant's), but his vertebrae were 
compressed nearly to the cracking point 
and he missed two full games as a result. 
Turkey Jones, outwardly remorseful, saw 
his team penalized a mere 15 yards and 
had his name announced (to cheers) over 








Tackle Oerland Moore slammed in low 
from the side, directly against Bartkow- 
ski's right knee. The Saints were penal¬ 
ized only five yards for the face-mask 
infraction. 

To anyone with even the most rudi¬ 
mentary knowledge of human anatomy, 
it is easy to see why quarterbacks are 
breaking with the regularity of dropped 
teacups. With the possible exception of 
pass receivers, they are the most vulner¬ 
able men on the field—and far and away 
the most desirable targets for pulveriza¬ 
tion. Even a quarterback who has stayed 
in his protective pocket of blockers is 
wide open at the moment he cocks his 
arm to throw. Those lender short ribs 


"Ah. Joe, " Cook seems to be telling Namath, "why don't you get out while the getting's good? 


the loudspeaker. You naughty boy. you. 

Oddly enough. Coach Chuck Noll of 
Pittsburgh exonerated Jones, calling his 
post-whistle mayhem “an enthusiastic 
tackle—the late hit was a normal follow- 
through on a play like that.” Steeler Mid¬ 
dle Linebacker Jack Lambert was not so 
forbearing: “I told Jones that I thought 
what he did was the cheapest thing I've 
ever seen in football. It’s not football any¬ 
more. it’s a street fight. Jones hurt Brad¬ 
shaw intentionally. I hope he gets his 
neck broken.” 

Joe Ferguson’s back injury came in the 
second quarter of a game against New 
England. Ferguson was moving the Bills 
into Patriot territory in the second quar¬ 
ter when he rolled out and ran nine yards 
to a first down on the 29. There he was 
met by three New England linebackers. 
Sam Hunt hit first, slamming his knee 
into Ferguson's left side. Then Steve Nel¬ 
son arrived with a crunch, and finally 
Steve Zabel came in just as the whistle 
blew, spearing Ferguson with his helmet. 
The combined weight of the tacklers— 
705 pounds—hitting from different an¬ 
gles popped four of the small, hornlike 
projections attached to Ferguson’s low¬ 
er vertebrae. There was no penalty. 

Bartkowski’s knee injury was another 
case of sudden stresses coming from dif¬ 
ferent directions. In a game against New 
Orleans. Bartkowski was dropping back 
when Defensive End Andy Dorris, 
pounding up from behind, snagged the 
quarterback's face mask. Simultaneously. 


are totally unprotected. His weight is on 
his rearmost leg. where tendons and lig¬ 
aments are stretched like fragile rubber 
bands, ready to snap when a sudden 250- 
pound thrust is laid on them. His fin¬ 
gers. usually the most talented on the 
club, are not protected by the tape that 
linemen wear, making them prime po¬ 
tential victims of a crunching foot or, 
when the going gels really fierce, a set of 
snapping jaws. When the quarterback 
runs, as many of them are now doing, he 
is usually pitting a 200-pound body 
against the fast-moving mass of a 230- 
pound linebacker or—and here one tends 
to close one's eyes at the moment of im¬ 
pact—a 260-pound defensive lineman. 
When you stop to think about it, they 
should call the man a "hanged, drawn 
and quartered back.” 

What’s more, the heightened emphasis 
on defense in the modern game has giv¬ 
en the defense the best and biggest ath¬ 
letes in football. Pass rushers are bigger 
and. more important, quicker than ever. 
Zone defenses have made it far more dif¬ 
ficult for a passer to find an open target 
in the few seconds he enjoys before the 
rushers break through to him. “We 
should recognize there's been a change 
in the structure of the defense," argues 
John Brodie. the retired San Francisco 
quarterback. "Pro basketball realized the 
players were so big. and had such a w r ide 
arm spread, that the people had outgrown 
the size of the court. This was one of the 
reasons zone defenses were eliminated.” 

Another factor militating against the 
continued 


The Saints received a five-yard face-mask penalty on the play that sent Bartkowski for knee surgery 



BUTCHER’S BILL continued 


quarterback is the growing attention that 
coaches, fans and media are paying to 
the “sack” (a dreadful word, though fre¬ 
quently quarterbacks do indeed fall like 
limp bags, full of blood and busted ribs). 
The rush lines of such teams as San Fran¬ 
cisco, Chicago and Baltimore get nearly 
as much adulation as the offensive stars. 

“Sacking a quarterback is just a real 
high altogether.” grins Baltimore Tackle 
Joe Ehrmann, the 6' 4". 254-pound lead¬ 
er of the Colts’ Sack Pack. “It’s like eat¬ 
ing a big chocolate sundae.” Once a head¬ 
hunter who avowed that Joe Willie 
Namath’s noggin was his life’s desire, 
Ehrmann claims to have mellowed. “1 
don’t go after a particular number any¬ 
more,” he says. “1 still like to hit quar¬ 
terbacks, mind you, but not Namath 
more than any other.” 

Defensive End Fred Cook, Ehrmann’s 
sidekick, says that his own ferocity in¬ 
creases with every quarterback hit. 
“When I get a sack,” he says, “it really 
fires me up to get another. I guess I get 
myself into a sadistic state of mind. I’m 
not out to kill a quarterback or anything 
like that, but I sure want to put him 
down.” Ehrmann, Cook & Co. did just 
that to their onetime favorite whipping 
boy, Namath. at Shea Stadium two weeks 
ago. In the fourth quarter, John Dutton 
and Cook slammed him to earth with a 
thud that echoed over the Jet fans’ 
groans. With his bell rung, Namath re¬ 
tired for the day and sat out last week’s 
Buffalo game, too. As Namath lay cold- 
cocked on the wet grass. Cook knelt over 
him and stared down scornfully as if to 


say, “Why don’t you get out of here while 
the getting’s good?” 

Complicating the quarterback’s prob¬ 
lems, NFL game officials now are under 
orders to strictly enforce rules against 
holding. In the fifth week of the season. 
Art McNally, the Supervisor of Officials, 
sent a “routine” memo to all his charges 
calling for a closer watch on holding in¬ 
fractions by offensive linemen. McNally’s 
missive was long overdue: holding was 
so widespread, and so widely condoned 
except in the most flagrant cases, that col¬ 
lege players entering the NFL could not 
believe what they saw. Most coaches feel 
that it takes three years for an offensive 
lineman to learn the fine points of pass 
blocking—that is, holding without mak¬ 
ing it too obvious. NFL rules require a 
blocker to keep his hands inside his el¬ 
bows. He cannot extend his arms to their 
full length in fending off a rusher. The 
most common holding violation is for the 
blocker to clamp a rusher's hand—or 
hands if he’s quick enough—under his 
own upper arms, then use his forearms 
to lever the opponent any way he likes. 

McNally’s appeal seems to have pro¬ 
duced quick results. Last season there 
were 283 holding penalties imposed 
through the schedule's seventh game. Af¬ 
ter seven weeks this year, officials had 
stepped off 402 holding penalties. Hold¬ 
ing calls had gone up from an average of 
3.1 per game to 4.1 —an increase of 32%. 

What then can be done to protect the 
quarterback? The suggestions range from 
the sensible through the bizarre to the fa¬ 
cetious. Cleveland Coach Forrest Gregg. 


Rookie Mike Kruczek led Pittsburgh to two wins whUe Bradshaw nursed his back in the coach's box. 



tucking his tongue deep in his cheek, says 
that quarterbacks should be given their 
own yellow hankie and be permitted to 
throw it anytime they feel they are being 
abused. San Francisco’s Monte Clark se¬ 
riously suggests that quarterbacks be 
given different-colored jerseys to identify 
them as “fragile,” much in the way teams 
use red shirts in training camp to identify 
players who are practicing with an injury. 

Clark also suggests, more sensibly, that 
the holding rules be liberalized to per¬ 
mit blockers to use the elbow hook and 
extended arms in defense of their quar¬ 
terbacks. Along with many other club of¬ 
ficials. Assistant General Manager Jim 
Schaaf of the Kansas City Chiefs argues 
convincingly for stiffer penalties to be im¬ 
posed on rushers who hit late or pile on 
when a quarterback is already stopped. 
“I’d like to see a deliberate late hit pun¬ 
ished by more than a 15-yard penalty.” 
says Schaaf. “Maybe even ejection from 
the game. The punishment should be se¬ 
vere enough to stop flagrant violations.” 

The men who have given the most 
thought to quarterback protection, 
though, are Oakland’s managing general 
partner A1 Davis and his head coach, 
John Madden. Members of the NFL 
Competition Committee, which draws 
up rule changes, Davis and Madden pro¬ 
pose that the quarterback be treated the 
same way that a punter is—the moment 
his arm begins to move forward with the 
pass, he should be legally unhittable. “I 
know it sounds extreme,” says Davis, 
“but how can you know if it’s possible 
in this game—which is a violent, emo¬ 
tional struggle—without testing it?” 
Davis also proposes a ban on hitting a 
quarterback below the waist and above 
the shoulder pads. 

Madden has mentioned the idea of 
giving the referee a horn, buzzer or bell 
that would be sounded whenever it is 
clear that the quarterback has gone as 
far as he can go—but before he gets 
hit. The two have also suggested that per¬ 
haps the quarterback should be denied 
the right to run the ball, which would 
doubtless save some very valuable bones 
from breakage but at the same time 
would take a measure of offense away 
from certain teams. “These suggestions 
were put before the committee but ta¬ 
bled, again and again,” says Davis. 
“Sometimes I think the NFL believes it 
is impregnable behind its own Maginot 
Line. We don’t exactly win awards for 
forward movement.” 

continued 
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BUTCHER'S BILL continued 

One way to keep quarterbacks healthy, 
suggests John Brodie. would be to legal¬ 
ize the intentional grounding of passes. 
“1 played quarterback for 14 years,” he 
says, “but it wasn’t until my ninth year 
that 1 learned the full value of throwing 
the ball away. I learned that if a com¬ 
pletion wasn’t possible, file it. Get rid of 
it intentionally. In the final six years of 
my career. 1 was never penalized once 
for intentional grounding, but I threw the 
ball away hundreds of times.” 

That might help alleviate injuries to 
quarterbacks who are getting sacked, but 
what about the injuries suffered by 
scramblers? Tarkenton, perhaps the best 
scrambler the game has known, has been 
the healthiest quarterback in history; he 
has failed to start only one game because 
of injury in his 16 years (against Pitts¬ 
burgh last month, because of bruised ribs, 
although he maintains he could have 
started if necessary). Tarkenton feels that 
a quarterback has to be smart and not 
make like a running back going for the ex¬ 
tra yard. “It’s much better to run out of 
bounds or fall down before they hit you,” 
he says. “I’ll watch for daylight to open 
before I run, and if it's not there I take my 
lumps.” Tarkenton has perfected the best 
protective skill available to a running 
quarterback—the football equivalent of 
the second-base slide. When he sees he 
is about to be hit, he skids feet-first into 
the mangle, thus avoiding injuries that 
can render a passer hors de combat. The 
Tarkenton slide is widely imitated 
throughout the league, at least by those 
quarterbacks who have not added their 
names to the butcher’s bill. 

None of these proposals is likely to be 
acted upon before the end of this already 
brutal season, and because the NFL is 
highly conservative about rule changes 
of any kind, it is quite likely that they 
never will be adopted. Yet quarterbacks 
remain the most visible stars of the game, 
and among the most highly paid. To ex¬ 
pend them wastefully and wantonly is not 
only ruinous to tendons, skulls, joints and 
bones, but destructive to the game itself. 
Tougher punishment of cheap-shot art¬ 
ists. a rewriting of holding rules, waiv¬ 
ing of the intentional-grounding dic¬ 
tum—these are at least worthy items for 
the Competition Committee’s agenda. If 
any or all of them are adopted, in one 
form or another, it can only help the 
game—and the much-abused men who 
stand open and breakable at its very 
heart. Quarterbacks. eno 
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What makes a 
better' camera actu¬ 
ally better? One 
word, really. Control. 

A good 35mm 
single lens reflex 
(commonly called 
SLR) camera, for ex¬ 
ample. lets you 
control speed, 
brightness, how 
much of the scene 
will be In sharp 
focus. You can even 
see. through the eye¬ 
piece. exactly what 
you'll see on film. Ob¬ 
viously. then, you can 
better control what 
you'll get in the 
picture. 

Yet a "better" 
camera can be easy 
to use. All you need is 
the desire. And a little 
help. 

And to help. Fuji 
has developed a spe¬ 
cial new group of 
cameras. The Fujica ST605 and 
Fujica ST705. Light, compact, and 
super-easy to use. they give you 
all the features of the professional 
camera, but are priced more in 
line with the beginner or amateur. 

They both have quick re¬ 
sponding silicon cell light meters. 
Easy three-way focusing systems. 


Special features 
that reduce flare 
and increase de¬ 
pendability. Lens 
mounts that enable 
you to use a vast 
selection of lenses 
The ST605: 
shutter speeds 
from 1/2 to 
l/700th plus B. An 
f2.2 Fujinon lens. 
The ST705: shutter 
speeds i to 
l/t500th plus B 
A Fujinon Fi.8 lens. 
Full aperture me¬ 
tering. Our unique 
bright viewfinder 
But that's the 
kind of technical 
talk that makes 
"better" cameras 
scary, and ads 
hard to read. 

Fact is. a 
better camera 
gives you better 
shots, and the 
new Fujica ST605 and ST705 are 
great cameras for you to take 
those shots with. 

So go to your Fuji dealer, 
and ask him about the better 
camera. Throw in a little of our 
"better" film, and we'll bet you're 
going to start taking better 
pictures. 



Fuji. We want to help you take even better pictures. 










HE’S LOOSE AS A GOOSE 
AND FLIES ON A BIKE 

Jay Springsteen was just a 19-year-old “having fun” racing his motorcycle, 
until he started winning. Then, like everyone else, he got a case of plate fever 

by SAM MOSES 


T here is a malady that strikes profes¬ 
sional motorcycle racers called plate 
fever. When a man catches it. he has been 
known to beat up his friends. He makes 
dubious deals. He scoffs at security. He 
races when he should be in traction. And 
he rides as if the crash walls were made 
of cardboard. 


There is only one thing that relieves 
the fever, and that is a 10"-by-l2" white 
plastic plate with a big black No. I on it. 
To get it, a man has to be No. I. the na¬ 
tional motorcycle champion. 

In 1976 Gary Scott, a 24-year-old from 
Springfield. Ohio, carried the plate on 
the front of his motorcycle. Few men had 


ever had the fever as bad as Scott; it didn't 
break for four years. A lot of people were 
glad to see him finally get rid of it. He de¬ 
served the championship, they agreed. 

He’ll have the fever again next year. 
A 19-year-old from Flint. Mich, named 
Jay Springsteen stole the plate from Scott 
this year and became the new No. 1, the 
second youngest ever. Springsteen had 
had some advice on how to cure the fe¬ 
ver from three-time national champion 
Bart Markel. his neighbor, who has won 
28 national motorcycle races, more than 
any man in history. 

The American Motorcyclist Associa¬ 
tion national championship was decided 
this year in a 28-race series. 24 of which 
were dirt-track races. By far the most 
spectacular dirt-track events are those 
contested on one-mile ovals. Springsteen 
won four of the six miles and finished sec¬ 
ond in the other two. He makes spec¬ 
tators swallow their hearts with his moves 
on the big tracks. He wails down the 
straight on his 750cc Harley-Davidson at 
140 mph. his right hand on the throttle, 
at ear level because his chin is on the 
gas tank, his left hand reaching down to 
the front fork at knee level and clutch¬ 
ing a stubby grip about the size of a half- 
smoked White Owl. When he approaches 
a turn he abruptly sits up and moves his 
left hand back to the handlebars. Gently 
he taps the rear brake with his right 
foot—there is no front brake—so the 
back of his bike slides around and vi¬ 
olently pitches the machine to the left, 
leaning it over so far the engine some¬ 
times scuffs along in the dirt. He slides 
sideways at nearly 100 mph. his left leg 
stuck out as far as he can stretch it, his 
steel shoe skimming over the dirt and act¬ 
ing as an outrigger. Still drifting toward 
the wall, he cracks open the throttle and 
snaps his left foot back up on the peg 
and grabs that White Owl down by his 
knee and slaps his chest back on the gas 
lank, then finally comes out of the turn 
and slingshots down the straight. Spring¬ 
steen does this a lot, sometimes between 
two other riders doing the same thing, 
as often as not nudging—and being 
nudged by—the other riders’ feel, elbows 
and handlebars. 

Dirt-track racers are a completely dif¬ 
ferent breed from, say. Indy drivers. 
When an Indy driver pulls onto the track 
he looks as if he’s stifling a yawn; when 
a dirt-tracker pulls onto the track he looks 
as if he’s stifling a scream. 

Scott’s situation throughout the past 
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season was unprecedented. In 1975 he 
had been one of five Harley-Davidson 
factory riders. Then he had been on the 
other end. trying desperately to take the 
plate from Kenny Roberts, sole member 
of the Yamaha team. Since he was the 
only man on the team who had a strong 
chance for No. I. Scott felt he rated the 
fastest Harley. He saw it as common 
sense: if Harley-Davidson wanted the na¬ 
tional championship, they should throw 
their weight behind the man who could 
best win it for them. 

But Dick O’Brien. Harley-Davidson’s 
racing manager, didn't sec it that way. 
O’Brien has an iron policy: no team or¬ 
ders, every man for himself, and may the 
best man win. Not only that, but Harley- 
Davidson didn't make a competitive road 
racer; Scott was forced to stay home from 
the road races while Roberts scored 
points. 

Scott took the plate from Roberts any¬ 
how. But after the season he and O’Brien 
still disagreed on a lot of things—includ¬ 
ing what Scott was worth for 1976—so 
Scott quit and became a champion with¬ 
out a factory contract, a privateer No. I. 
The situation was unprofitable for both 
parties. A championship was of little val¬ 
ue to a company that could hardly ad¬ 
vertise the fact; Harley-Davidson prob¬ 
ably lost hundreds of thousands in sales. 
Scott probably lost tens of thousands in 
endorsements. 

Scott spent the winter preparing to de¬ 
fend his championship without a factory 
behind him. He bought his own bikes— 
or arranged deals for them—hired his 
own tuners and did a lot of the work on 
the bikes himself. For the one-mile races 
he wanted to use a Harley-Davidson 
XR750; after all. he had nothing against 
the motorcycle. 

Then he tried to get racing parts for 
it. The Harley-Davidson racing depart¬ 
ment—which means Dick O’Brien, the 
racing manager for 19 years—refused to 
sell him the special cams and pushrods 
that it had developed. But there is an 
AMA rule meant to prevent such fac¬ 
tory dominance of racing: the engine in 
any of the top three finishing bikes in a 
dirt race may be claimed by any com¬ 
petitor in that race for $3,500, and a road- 
race engine may be claimed for $4,000. 
So after the first mile of the season, won 
by Harley team rider Rex Beauchamp 
with Springsteen second and Scott third, 
Scott claimed the engine from Beau¬ 
champ’s factory XR750 to get the spe¬ 


cial parts he needed. Observers at the 
claiming thought they were about to wit¬ 
ness O'Brien strangle someone who at 
5' 6" and 130 pounds is nearly half a foot 
shorter, 50 pounds lighter and 30 years 
younger than himself. 

Late in the season Scott did the same 
thing—but for a different reason—to 
Roberts after the Yamaha rider had won 
a road race at Riverside, Calif. Skip Aks- 
land. a back-door member of the Yama¬ 
ha team, had protested Scott, under 
orders from Pete Schick, Yamaha’s man¬ 
ager. Schick thought Scott’s one-lap-late 
start in a heat race (he hadn't heard the 
call to the starting line in the garage area) 
should have disqualified him from the 
main event. So Scott claimed Roberts' 
engine in retaliation, although the AMA 
disallowed Aksland’s protest. 

“Scott sure isn’t trying to win any 
popularity contests this year," said one 
observer. 


“No, he's not,” came the reply. “He’s 
trying to win the plate.” 

Most of what motivates Scott never 
shows; even on the racing circuit few peo¬ 
ple really know him. But. says one who 
does. “Gary could shoot you right be¬ 
tween the eyes, shrug and walk away and 
never even think about it.” 

The AMA Pro Series has two legs. 
Scott won the first leg, with Springsteen 
and Roberts a slim six points behind. But 
Springsteen had been coming on strong. 
He won five of the series’ last seven races, 
including three miles. His win at the 
Syracuse Mile was the fastest in AMA 
history, an average speed of 97.5 mph. 
Teammate Beauchamp, who finished sec¬ 
ond by an eyelash, protested the result. 
And Scott protested Roberts, who fin¬ 
ished third, for rough riding. 

Said Bill Boyce, the AMA’s director 
of professional racing. “1 thought the 
whole thing was a joke. A definite case 

continued 


Fiery Gary Scott did the best riding ot his career trying to keep his championship from Springsteen. 
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LOOSE AS A GOOSE continued 



of the pot calling the kettle black. Gary 
had been involved in three or four slam- 
bams this year.” 

“It’s easy to be No. 2,” said Scott, who 
knows after being No. 2 three years in a 
row and now again. “There’s a big dif¬ 
ference between No. 2 and No. 1. and 
when you start pushing for No. 1. it gets 
heavy. You can’t afford to back off. Some 
of the riders understand because they’ve 
been there, but a lot of people don’t. 

“I won’t knock someone down on pur¬ 
pose—I haven't got to that point yet— 
but if he’s slowing me down I’ll push him 
out of my way. I’ll pass any way I can." 

A lot of that sort of thing always oc¬ 
curs at the San Jose Mile, generally con¬ 
sidered the most competitive race on the 
AMA circuit. This year it was also the 
last mile, and Springsteen broke the lap 
record by more than a second in qual¬ 
ifying. He also won the final, with Scott 
second. 

The race will be remembered as much 
for Scott’s performance as for Spring¬ 
steen’s. although Scott’s came after the 
race when a season of frustrations was re¬ 
leased in the rest room of a bar. 

Bill Werner is one of the best tuners 
on the dirt-track circuit, and he knows 
what he’s doing with an XR750. He is 
Springsteen’s tuner. Last year he was 
Scott’s tuner. Last year he was also 
Scott’s friend. This year it was his job to 
help Springsteen take away Scott's plate. 
As Werner described it. “It wasn’t even 
a fight. I was standing in front of the mir¬ 
ror combing my hair and the next thing 
I knew someone was flailing away at me." 
A row of black stitches on Werner's lip 
moved as he talked. "1 can’t say it sur¬ 
prises me. I’ve known Gary well for two 
years; I’ve seen him operate. He’s like a 
light switch. Snap! He goes off. 

“It was a disappointment. A tuner al¬ 
ways thinks he has a special relationship 
with his rider. Pressure will do funny 
things to a guy. 

“Maybe it wasn’t even personal. May¬ 
be Gary just wanted to say. ‘Look, ev¬ 
erybody, get off my back; I mean busi¬ 
ness!’ Now I’m tuning for Springer and 
Springer’s beating him; maybe he felt I 
should have quit at Harley-Davidson and 
stayed with him. Gary has been a lonely 
man this year." 

Scott’s version of the story is not much 
different, except for one thing. “Bill was 
going out of his way to torment me and 
rub it in after Springsteen won at San 
Jose," he said. “I just decided I wasn’t 


gonna take that stuff. Everybody thinks 
I’m a bad guy. so I might as well be one." 

Motorcycle dirt-track racing isn’t like 
most other sports, but it is a lot like 
NASCAR stock-car racing in that it has 
its own code of ethics. The man who will 
do what it takes to win. no matter what, 
will be respected for it. There may not 
be much fondness for Scott on the dirt- 
track circuit, but there is a lot of respect. 

Gene Romero is a former teammate 
of Scott’s and was No. 1 in 1970. He is 
one of the men who “has been there and 
understands." as Scott says. Romero says. 
“I don't like the guy. but this year he flat 
astounded me. He started the season with 
his back against the wall and clawed his 
way out. You got to lean on guys to get 
the job done, put them in the fence if 
you have to. and that’s what Scott did. 
He was a racer all the way. His problem 
was he not only burned his bridges, he 
blasted the banks. He’ll never be able to 
go over the same ground again." 

Scott was not completely without sup¬ 
porters. One of them is road racer Steve 
McLaughlin, who has his own reputation 
as being the most outspoken professional 
in motorcycling. 

"I’ve known Gary for years," Mc¬ 
Laughlin says. "He's a hardheaded little 
guy. Once he gets upset, he gets stub¬ 
born. This year he did a lot of rotten 
things because there was so much pres¬ 
sure on him. Understand. I don’t defend 
his childishness: I just defend the guy’s 
audacity in bucking Harley-Davidson. 
He was right last year. When you have a 
team, you should have team racing." 

One thing everyone agrees on is that 
even though Scott didn't keep the plate. 


this season he rode better than he ever 
has. He raced bikes with assorted setups 
and different tuners, everything from an 
obsolescent English Triumph to the lat¬ 
est Yamaha road racer, and he super¬ 
vised the mechanical work—and did 
most of the legwork—himself. Not even 
O’Brien begrudges Scott’s effort this year. 
“I may not have been happy with his be¬ 
havior. but I can’t sell his riding short." 
the Harley racing manager says. "He had 
a point to prove and he rode hard and 
he rode good to prove it. 

"I accepted the fact that Gary could 
win the plate up till the last race,” 
O’Brien admits, "but what could I do 
about it? Naturally I knew if Gary had 
won. he would rub it in hard. I wasn’t 
looking forward to that part of it.” 

Whenever Springsteen saunters by. 
O’Brien’s eyes light up. He grabs the 
youngster in an affectionate headlock and 
says. “Boy. where you been? I been look¬ 
ing for you.” 

Damn right O’Brien had been look¬ 
ing for Springsteen. Even before Scott 
quit. O’Brien had made up his mind 
to hire the youngster. Springsteen is 
O'Brien's dream—any racing manager’s 
dream. He does what he’s told, smiles 
while he's doing it. never complains, nev¬ 
er challenges orders—and he goes fast. 
Put a Big Mac in his hand, a clean T 
shirt on his back and a van with a tape 
deck over his head and he’s in heaven. 
He’s got everything he wants: he is so 
happy throwing a motorcycle sideways 
into a turn at 140 mph he’d do it for noth¬ 
ing. Springsteen is not going to go to 
O'Brien this winter, as Scott did last 
winter, and say. “Hey. I risk my life so 
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your company can sell motorcycles, and 
I just won the national championship. I 
think I'm worth more to you than you’re 
paying me.” 

“Springsteen is the easiest rider I’ve 
ever worked with.” says Werner. “He 
hasn't discovered greed, power and lust.” 

“That’s because he’s not smart enough 
yet.” cracked a bystander. 

More likely, it’s because he hasn't had 
lime. This year was only his second in 
the expert class, and he still didn't have 
enough experience to have an expert li¬ 
cense for 750cc point-paying road rac¬ 
ing. not that it mattered much in the ab¬ 
sence of a competitive 750cc Harley- 
Davidson road racer. He had been third, 
behind Scott and Roberts, his first year, 
which made him Rookie of the Year. 

“He’s just 19 years old and happy-go- 
lucky," says O’Brien. “He’s as loose as a 
goose, concerned about nothing. If he 
wins, he wins, if he doesn't, he doesn’t: 
he doesn’t know what pressure is. It’s al¬ 
most unnatural; he goes as fast in prac¬ 
tice as he does in the race. He’s got the 
will to win. He’s a full-out fighter to the 
flag. We don’t see very many riders com¬ 
ing up through the ranks like Springer. 
He'll ride way out up against the fence, 
places where few men will.” 

Loose as a goose is an understatement. 
Springsteen's entire comment on the 
Scott situation was, “It’s just Gary’s way 
of goin" about it. I guess.” 

Same on the pressure: "It ain't no big 
thing. I just go out and go as fast as I 
can. I’m just out to have a good lime. 
That’s all 1 can say. I’m having fun." 

Springsteen led the series into the sea¬ 
son’s final race, the Ascot half-mile in 
Gardena. Calif., but both Scott and Rob¬ 
erts still had a chance to win the plate. 
There was some talk that maybe the Har- 
ley-Davidson team would try a stop-Scott 
gambit. One man surrounded by three— 
two of the five factory riders were out 
for the season—and if they all were to 
crowd Scott at 100 mph. it could be fair¬ 
ly intimidating. But Scott wasn't worried. 
"There isn't one of them that’s on a 
‘team.’ ” he said. “They’re all out for 
themselves. They don’t even like each 
other: they could never get together 
against me.” 

With 20 points at stake for first place, 
Roberts, 19 behind, had only a slim 
chance for the No. I plate. Scott, 12 back 
and a bullet at Ascot, formerly his home 
track, would be in great shape if Spring¬ 
steen did not make the main event—say. 


if he were eliminated in one of the qual¬ 
ifying heat races. 

Springsteen was following Beauchamp 
in practice, when Beauchamp lost con¬ 
trol and weaved across the track. Spring¬ 
steen nailed him from behind and flew 
over his own handlebars, face down in 
the dirt. 

“1 ran over and Springer was up and 
limping around, but acting kind of 
dingy," said Werner. "Springer said, i 
think my hand's broken.' 1 looked down 
at it and saw his little finger jammed into 
his palm—the right hand, his throttle 
hand. I told him it didn’t look broken. 
‘Well, fix it then.’ he said.” Werner, a for¬ 
mer wrestling coach, recalls, “I just gave 
'er a jerk and it popped back into place." 

Springsteen was woozy and com¬ 
plained that his vision was blurry, so he 
sat out the rest of practice and waited to 
be the very last rider to make his one- 
lap qualifying run. He qualified eighth 
fastest, which placed him right beside 
Scott for the start of a heat race. Scott 
got the jump off the grid and led into 
the first turn. But when he slowed down 
for the turn. Springsteen just kept his 
throttle wide open and drove around 
Scott on the outside—riding way up 
against the fence, where few men will. 
He came out of the turn in the lead and 
kept going to win the 10-lap heat by some 
100 yards over Scott. 

Springsteen and Scott were both on 
the front row for the main event, with 
the plate on the line. Springsteen’s ankle 


and shoulder had begun to ache and his 
throttle hand was swelling fast. 

“All you’ve got to do is finish seventh 
and we’ve got the plate,” Werner told 
him. "Pace yourself and don’t get into 
anything.” 

"I can’t hang on to this motorcycle 
too tight but I'll do the best 1 can." replied 
Springsteen. 

He led the first 14 laps, but was passed 
on the 15th by Alex Jorgensen. O'Brien 
and Werner were waving frantically at 
Springsteen and yelling. "Let Jorgensen 
go! Let him go!” 

Two laps later, Springsteen passed Jor¬ 
gensen and won the race, setting a track 
record: Scott was fourth and Roberts a 
distant 12th. It was Springsteen’s seventh 
victory of the season, more than any rid¬ 
er since Joe Leonard in 1954. 

“I knew I could go faster," said 
Springsteen, ‘’so I said to myself. ‘What 
the hell, I can win this thing.' ’’ 

"Phenomenal." said Werner. “The kid 
has got some style." 

He had something else. All season long 
Springsteen had been saying. “If I win 
the plate. I win: if I don’t, I don’t. I’m 
just out there having fun." But on the 
night of the final race of the year, he 
was wired. Scott couldn’t have beaten 
him if he had stolen his tires. 

Not surprising. It has happened be¬ 
fore and Gary Scott certainly could have 
recognized the symptoms. It may have 
taken all season, but Springsteen had 
finally caught a case of plate fever, end 



Not allowed to race on road courses. Springsteen won the championship on dirt ovals like Ascot 


















THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS NOT A 
STRAIGHT LINE ON A 

LAWN BOWLING RINK 1 T I 


At the 1975 open in San Francisco en¬ 
trants accept the ancient challenge of 
rolling their lopsided bowls closest to the 
white "jack." Next stop: Clearwater. Fla. 
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n ext week, when players from the 
U.S. and several other countries 
meet in Clearwater, Fla. for the 55th Na¬ 
tional Open Lawn Bowling Tournament, 
in all likelihood the event will, once 
again, not be news. Even last year’s na¬ 
tionals, which drew a record 450 con¬ 
testants to five clubs in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay area, received scant coverage 
in the local sports pages. 

Tradition has always played a big part 
in the game and traditionally everyone 
is supposed to be nonchalant about the 
sport until he has strapped on his gold re¬ 
tirement watch. This attitude does not 
encourage a lot of newspaper ink. 

But bowling on the green was not al¬ 
ways a non-event. In England they still 
talk about the game of July 19, 1588 at 
Plymouth Hoe. Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
Walter Raleigh had just finished the sev¬ 
enth end in a tense match with a couple 
of other lords when a naval captain burst 
on the scene with a report that the Span¬ 
ish Armada was moving up the English 
Channel. Sir Francis informed the cap¬ 
tain that he would be along, but first the 
game had to be completed. 

Still, a casual observer stumbling upon 
rows of white-clad figures bent over the 
grass in rapt concentration of a dark, 
slow-moving object could be forgiven for 


thinking that nothing save the players 
had changed in lawn bowls since Drake’s 
time. In certain respects, he would be 
right. The game itself is much the same 
as it was then except that most bowls 
are now molded of plastic instead of 
carved from wood, the rules have been 
standardized and women are wearing 
pants. Nevertheless, there are distur¬ 
bances within the once tranquil and un¬ 
trammeled world of lawn bowls: young 
blood is mixing with old, and women are 
beginning to take the measure of the men. 
Change is on the way. 

The contemporary version of lawn 
bowls dates back four centuries, when 
someone hit on the idea of using a 
lopsided bowl instead of a round one, rea¬ 
soning that “a little altering of the one 
side maketh the bowl to run biasse 
waies.” 

The “biasse” accounts for much of 
the complexity of the game. In lawn 
bowls the shortest distance between two 
points is seldom a straight line. When 
rolled in the usual way (for a draw 
shot) the bowl will curve toward its heav¬ 
ier side, more so as it loses momentum, 
enabling the player, with proper pace 
and angle, to make it skirt around bowls 
lying in the way of the “jack”—the small¬ 
er object ball—or tap an opponent’s 


bowl out of a cluster around the jack. 

Without this 16th century innovation 
the game might have died and been bur¬ 
ied with Henry VIII, who nearly killed it 
anyway when he banned lawn bowling 
because of all the gambling that was go¬ 
ing on. Of course, the king exempted 
himself and other stakes-loving noble¬ 
men from the ban. 

Nowadays it is not betting people, but 
those who like chess problems and phys¬ 
ics who gravitate to lawn bowls. This is 
due partly to another devilish character¬ 
istic of the game: if a bowl is rolled slow¬ 
ly toward its object (requiring, say, 18 
seconds to reach the jack) the green is 
said to be “fast”; if the bowl is rolled 
quickly (10 seconds to cover the same dis¬ 
tance) the green is “slow.” 

The logic of this semantic contradic¬ 
tion is that on heavy, slow grass the bowl¬ 
er must use enough initial force in his 
delivery to give the bowl a momentum 
that will carry it rapidly all the way to 
the jack, which can be as far distant as 
108 feet. But on a fast green the bowl 
will be sent forth more gently, so that it 
will decelerate properly as it nears the 
target; this gives the bowler far more con¬ 
trol of the bowl’s course. (Aside from tac¬ 
tical reasons, there are practical advan¬ 
tages when the bowl rolls and rolls: a 
continued 



Bowls often form a picket line around the jack after arcing journeys of more than 100 feet. 
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At Ramada, we know what 
a rough day on the road can do 
to you. 

And we know what to do 
to help. 

If we could, we’d run you a 
nice warm bath and bring you 
your rubber ducky. And tuck 
you in and tell you tomorrow 
will be better. 

With 700 inns, we're big 
enough to be where you need 
us, but small enough to know 
we need you. 


understanding, and an almost 
compulsive determination to 
please. 

So instead of staying at 
the same old place, try Ramada 
next time. 

Call your nearest Ramada 
Inn for reservations and a written 
confirmation. Or dial 800-228- 
2828* for toll-free, worry-free 
reservations anywhere, anytime. 

If a duck answers, don't 
hang up! 

•In Nebraska, call 800-642-9343. 


You see, we're building a 
reputation, not resting on one. 
And as any Ramada Regular can 
tell you, it shows up in the way 
we treat people. With respect, 



We’re buildin g a reputation, 
not restin g on one. 


skilled smoker, for example, has time to 
light a pipe properly in the time it takes 
his bowl to reach a long jack on a fast 
green. On a slow green he has barely time 
to draw a puff.) At Clearwater the rinks t 
will have a composition surface called 
Rubico that plays slightly slower than the 
fastest turf rinks. The contestants antic¬ 
ipate little difficulty adjusting their styles 
to the artificial surface. Esthetically it 
may be another matter—like the artifi¬ 
cial surface that replaced Forest Hills' * 
grass courts. Rubico has a drab gray- 
green tint. 

Quite obviously, then, lawn bowling 
is ready to prove that it is not so firmly 
wedded to tradition that it cannot adapt 
to the 20th century. The feeling is that* 
the game has suffered too long from a 
low, and aged, profile, that a lively sport • 
of marvelous intricacy requiring consid¬ 
erable skill has been kept pretty much in 
the closet. Today young people are be¬ 
ginning to break into the closet and the 
older generation is generally delighted. 

No one takes the sport more seri¬ 
ously than 38-year-old Frank Souza of 
San Francisco. He is typical of younger 
players who are giving up other sports 
for the special rewards of lawn bowl¬ 
ing. “I used to play a lot of tennis,” he 
says, “but one day 1 was watching my 
father practice lawn bowling. I thought. 
it would be a cinch. When I tried it I 
found out it wasn't so easy.” In 12 years 
of competition Souza has been on the 
winning doubles and triples teams at 
the national open and runner-up in the 
U.S. Singles, which pits divisional cham¬ 
pions against one another. “In tennis."* 
he says, "if you're not 19. forget it. 
With this sport you have a fair chance 
whatever your age." 

If lawn bowling is acquiring a new im¬ 
age. that image looks a lot like Dave and 
Judy Redo. It is not so much the way, 
they drive a bowl as the way they drive 
themselves. Last year Dave was general 
chairman of the men’s national open 
while Judy was co-chairing the women's 
event. Dave. 39. comes from a lawn bowl¬ 
ing family but didn’t take any interest in 
the game until after he left college. Both 
he and Judy. 37, enjoyed other sports be¬ 
fore they took up lawn bowls. "We like 
competition and we like to travel. This 
gives us both." Dave says. "I also like it 
because both Judy and I can play equal¬ 
ly. She almost gave up tennis because 
she doesn’t like to lose.” 
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The Parker 75 ball pen adds prestige 

A Parker 75 ball pen also subtracts, multiplies, 
divides beautifully. But what it does best is write 
smoothly year after year after year. The Parker 75 ball 
pen. In solid sterling silver, $17.50. This Christmas, in leading 
stores, look for the Parker People who will help you with 
your selection, then personalize it, and gift-wrap 
it... all with our compliments and a smile. 

PARKER 75 

A gift of immediate and lasting value. 


lesville, Wisconsin. USA. 


11976 The Parker Pen Company 



CHINON 


CHINON SOUND MOVIE CAMERAS 

The world’s most advanced- sound super 8 
cameras from the world’s largest maker of sound 
movie equipment at the most reasonable prices 


Chinon sound home movies are here with big. 
beautiful, high fidelity sound. Now you can see and 
hear and record all vour most treasured moments or 
your own scripts with professional quality at the 
flick of a switch. 

These Chinon sound super 8 cameras are packed with 
unique features. In fact. Chinon sound cameras have 
more features than any others at any price. 

■ 'XL' (existing light) zoom lenses to make sound 
movies without movie lights. ■ Macro (close-up) focus 
lenses ■ Intervalometers to squeeze hours of action into 
seconds (time interval photography) ■ Computerized 
sound recording and exposure automation (with 
manual override) for easy-to take perfect movies every 
time ■ Compact, lightweight designs for easy handling 

■ Professional styling ■ 4 modes of remote control 
(including radio) to let you get into your own movies 

■ 3 separate motors to insure picture sharpness, perfect 
sound quality and super smooth zoom operation. 

■ Superb optical quality ■ And much, much more 


1 ft 1 

CHINON 

MUCH MORE 
FOR MUCH LESS 


10 Siam Avenue. Sprkngtield. N. J. In Canada: Anglophoto Inc.. Montreal 
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ten high 

straight bourbor 

WHISKEY 



The flavor of the west. Remington 
captured it then Ten Highs 
captured it today. The straight, 
honest taste of corn mash. Aged 
in oak till it's smooth and easy 
going down. Thats why out 
in the west, where bourbon 
is the drink. Ten High 
is the bourbon. 


© 1976 Hiram Walker & Sons. Inc. Peoria. II. • SO Proof 










Charge off to fall fun 
with Piedmont and the 
American Express Card. 


Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, for good times on the 
Grand Strand. Wide comfort 737 jets nonstop from 
Atlanta Roanoke, and direct from Chicago New York s 
LaGuardia and Washington s National Airport 



Pinehurst. North Carolina: America's premier golf resort 
for over 80 years. Nonstop jets, via Fayetteville, from New 
York, Washington. Atlanta and Richmond, and one-stop 
direct jets from Chicago's O Hare. 




The Greenbrier at White Sulphur Springs, W. Virginia. 

Daily service including direct flights from Washington. 
Cincinnati and Norfolk, and convenient one-stop con¬ 
necting service from Atlanta New York and Chicago 



The Homestead at Hot Springs. Virginia. Piedmont flies 
nonstop from Charlottesville, direct from Washington 
and Cincinnati and offers easy, one-stop connections 
from New York and Atlanta. 


Also service from many other Piedmont cities to these fabulous resorts. 

Ask about Piedmont's Freedom Fares, 50/30 Excursion Plan and special group fares, too. 

For information and reservations, see your travel agent or call Piedmont Airlines. 




American Express has luxurious 4-day Grand Manner vacation packages that include accommodations, meals, 
tennis or golf and more at The Greenbrier, The Homestead and Pinehurst. Ask your travel agent for a Grand Manner 
brochure or write Tour Department, Piedmont Airlines, Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102. 




Piedmont flies 
where America happens. 


The American Express Card; Don't leave home without 

lt. SM Use it to pay for your Piedmont tickets, hotels, meals, 
car rentals, or just about anything else you need on your trip. 












There are 
two sides 
to every 
Business week 
reader. 


on 

Earth® played under canvas for a few 
months, it now appears before millions of 
Americans in indoor arenas year round. 
Today, the Big Top” is big business 

Kenneth Feld, Executive VP of Ringling 
Bros, and Barnum & Bailey Circus, is ring¬ 
master of the circus business, including 
the logistics of scheduling twin trains each 
with 37 double-length cars, the care and 
feeding of the personnel and animals 


of Kenneth Feld. 

who live aboard 

The circus is actually a portable city 
of over 800 people. 400 animals and hun¬ 
dreds of tons of equipment, requiring a 
constant supply of goods and services 
transportation and equipment, insurance, 
advertising, legal - everything from tons 
of hay and animal feed to the tiniest 
spangle for an acrobat's costume 

Running a big business requires being 
on top of every detail, planning every pur¬ 


chase. You can reach executives like 
Kenneth Feld in Business V\teek. Business 
Wee k takes your advertising to executive 
suites where purchasing decisions are 
made. Then your advertising can help 
you get - and stay-on the right side of 
your best customers and prospects 

Business Week ; t 


The newsweekly of business 
(For the other side of Kenneth Feld, see the other side of this page ) 



There are 
two sides 
to every 
Business week 
reader. 




This is the personal side 


After Kenneth Feld got his degree In 
Business Administration from Boston Uni¬ 
versity, he ran away and joined the circus 
- his fathers. Beginning at the bottom of 
the big top. he took his post-graduate 
course in the business management of 
The Greatest Show on Earth® 

As co-producer, Kenneth Feld flies 
more than 250.000 miles around the 
world every year in search of new acts for 
Ringling Bros, and Barnum& BaileyCircus 


of Kenneth Feld 
The State Department has added 65 new 
pages to his passport for foreign visas 
When not on the fly, he's on the run 
playing paddle tennis or chasing golf balls. 
A passionate pro sports fan. he follows 
his favorite teams in the same arenas the 
circus plays. He'll travel miles for an old 
movie or a new restaurant. Even his back¬ 
gammon is described as energetic 
Photographing his prize-winning Lhasa 
Apso, Max, is as passive as Feld gets. 


Executives like Kenneth Feld lead 
personal lives as active as their business 
lives Their incomes enable them to afford 
the things that make their full life a good 
life If you sell quality consumer products, 
there's no better market than Business 
V\teek's audience of quality consumers 

BusinessWeek^ 


The newsweekly of business. 

(For other side of Kenneth Feld, see the other side of this page. ] 
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A lot of other women share this sen¬ 
timent. In fact, the biggest changes in 
the game are coming from them. Six 
years ago 77 women bowlers organized 
the American Women’s Lawn Bowls As¬ 
sociation under a charter from the in¬ 
ternational women’s organization. They 
held their first national open tournament 
the following year and this year the 
AWLBA has more than 600 women on 
its membership rolls. Now some women 
are pressing to join the men in a single or¬ 
ganization. but they are meeting stiff re¬ 
sistance. One of their officials says flatly. 
‘‘The two organizations will never merge 
because men belong to the International 
Bowling Board and there cannot be any 
women members of that." 

Toni Mercer of New York City is not 
one to say never. She became a lawn 
bowler while she was watching a match 
in Central Park. A player put a bowl in 
her hand and said. “Try it.” Within a 
year she had won her first tournament. 
She thinks lawn bowling could be a 
swinging sport. But it will be up to the 
women. “I’m not a women's libber." she 
says, “but I’ll tell you one thing. Men 
are negative. It takes women to change 
things. Men don’t have the imagination. 
They don’t want their nest disturbed.’’ 
Mercer and other women members of her 
club are responsible for a publicity cam¬ 
paign that doubled its membership in six 
months. Now they want to shake up the 
other 134 clubs around the country. 

Even if every club in the U.S. boosted 
its membership by 100%. that would only 
bring the lawn bowling population to 
20.000—still a lot of bowlers away from 
the 50.000 in New Zealand, the 60.000 
in South Africa, the 500,000 in Austra¬ 
lia or the 400.000 in the British Isles. 

It will be a while, too. before the 
grandpa-grandma image disappears, if 
only because the older folks are happy 
and fully capable of meeting youth on 
an equal athletic fooling. Eighty-two- 
year-old Margaret Hodges of Sun City. 
Calif, played four matches in a single day 
at last year’s open. The next morning she 
conceded that her legs were a little stifT 
“until I started to bowl again.” She wasn’t 
eliminated until the semifinals and then 
by the eventual champion. 

The old people are in no hurry to be 
laid to rest underneath the green or even 
the Rubico. The whippersnappers will 
first have to beat them, and that’s easier 
said than bowled. end 
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Full-grain, oil-tanned leather boots 
with rugged welt construction, tough Vibram 
soles, full warm insulation, padded 
collars, comfortable sponge cushion insoles 
and double-ribbed steel shanks. 


Wolverine 
Wilderness Boots 




WOLVERINE 


BOOTS AND SHOES <&- 1976 Wolverine World Wide, Inc. Rocklord, Michigan 49351 

For the Wolverine dealer nearest you. call this tott free number- (.800144 7 4700 in Illinois (8001322 44.7) 


THE END OF THE 



AFTER-DINNER SPEECH. 


Nothing wakes up an audience like the stars of the world 
df sports. And the Sports Illustrated Speokers Bureou offers 
you a star-studded lineup of 2,000 of the greotest athletes 
in the world. 

Whether you're planning an award banquet tor 400 insur¬ 
ance agents or 40 local Little Leaguers, we've got some¬ 
one who'd be happy to talk to you 

Contact Keith Morris, Director, SI Athletes Service Program, 
(212) 556-3338. 






COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Ron Reid 



A real lulu 
in Lubbock 


THE BONKERS LEVEL HIT A NEW HIGH AS 
UNBEATEN TEXAS TECH BOPPED TEXAS 

O ut in the western reaches of Texas, 
the city of Lubbock reposes in un¬ 
shaded isolation. A mecca for pickup 
trucks, cottonseed oil and dust storms. 
Lubbock also can boast of 3% unemploy¬ 
ment, glutted bank accounts and some 
of the friendliest folks ever to order chick¬ 
en-fried steak. However, neither Texas 
Tech with its elegant campus nor air as 
clear as Steuben glass has enabled Lub¬ 
bock to shake its unsophisticated image, 
and the community itself may be to 
blame. Take last week, for example. Be¬ 
cause undefeated. No. 6-ranked Tech had 
a home game against mighty Texas. Lub- 


GETTING GOOD WOOD ON THE BALL, RAIDER 
HALL KICKS THE GAME-DECIDING FIELD GOAL 

bock had a chance to polish its boots 
and show off before a large assemblage 
of visiting media people. So what did the 
local citizens do? Most of them acted as 
crazed as ranch hands who have been 
out in the West Texas heat too long. 

The reason that Lubbock’s lunacy hit 
a new bonkers level was Tech’s 31-28 
victory in a game that very nearly sent 
both coaching staffs and every one of the 
54,187 spectators in Jones Stadium—in¬ 
cluding 1,500 manic souls who paid seven 
bucks apiece to stand—to the rubber 
room. Before it all ended with Longhorn 
Raymond Clayborn vainly trying to re¬ 
turn a punt through a swarm of Red Raid¬ 
er tacklers, the lead changed hands five 
times. Tech twice came from behind to 
ensure its fans a Saturday night of rau¬ 
cous delirium that may last until the Cot¬ 
ton Bowl on New Year’s Day. 

The win gave the Raiders a 6-0 rec¬ 
ord and enabled them to take a big step 
toward their first Southwest Conference 
title. Tech now shares the league lead 
with Arkansas, a team it will meet at Lit¬ 
tle Rock on Thanksgiving weekend in a 
game that will not be a turkey. This im¬ 
pressive start is the Raiders’ finest since 
1938, and has come on the heels of last 
year’s 6-5 performance and despite se¬ 
vere losses from the defensive unit 
through graduation. A preseason poll 
picked the Red Raiders to finish fourth 
in the SWC, and even the most deranged 
Lubbockites did not envision Tech go¬ 
ing through October unbeaten. 

Happily for Steve Sloan, the 31-year- 
old ex-Alabama quarterback now in his 
second season as Tech coach, the play¬ 
ers are fanatical about proving the prog¬ 
nosticators wrong. Starting with the sea¬ 
son opener against favored Colorado, 
which Tech won 24-7. the Raiders have 
gained converts and confidence with 
every game. 

And they have done it with a lineup 
that is curious, if not downright zany. 
Sloan solved the problem of his inexpe¬ 
rienced secondary with a pair of ex-quar- 
terbacks. He switched junior Greg Fra¬ 
zier to safety and inserted Don Roberts, 
a senior, at the right corner. Together 
they have had five of Tech’s 15 inter¬ 
ceptions. Another defensive change put 
Harold Buell, a 214-pound linebacker of 


so-so accomplishment, at defensive end, 
where he may become All-Conference. 
Among the Red Raiders' biggest plays 
against Texas was Buell’s second-period 
sack of Quarterback Ted Constanzo that 
resulted in a 15-yard loss and took the 
Longhorns out of field-goal range. 

Before the Texas game Quarterback 
Rodney Allison, who likes to begin a lot 
of his sentences with, “I feel that . 
was considered a weaker passer than in¬ 
jured Tommy Duniven. a senior with 
whom he shares the position. “I don’t 
feel I’m a first-class passer,” Allison said 
on Friday, “but I feel like I can throw. I 
feel I can offset the passing with my run¬ 
ning. I’m throwing 50%. I feel if I can 
do that and throw for 100 yards a game. 
I’ll get the job done.” 

Allison need never downgrade his arm 
again. Against the Longhorns he com¬ 
pleted 10 of 11 passes for 87 yards and, 
despite leg cramps, carried the ball 25 
times for 106. In the third quarter, after 
Texas had taken a 21-10 lead, he capped 
an 80-yard drive with a five-yard touch¬ 
down run. And when the game ended, 
he was the first player to race across the 
field to shake the hand of Texas Coach 
Darrell Royal. 

Sloan and the Raiders also are en¬ 
dowed with an unusual placekicker 
named Brian Hall. Hall leads the nation 
with 10 field goals in 13 attempts (his 
longest went 46 yards against Texas 
A&M), and he has kicked 21 extra points 
without a miss. His 34-yard field goal in 
the second quarter ultimately proved to 
be the margin of victory over Texas. All 
of which would be nothing short of spec¬ 
tacular, even if Hall did not kick with an 
artificial leg. 

But he does. As the result of a child¬ 
hood farm accident. Hall's right leg ends 
a few inches above his non-existent an¬ 
kle, and he wears a prosthesis that reach¬ 
es to his knee. “As long as there is glue." 
says Hall, “I’ll never have shin splints." 

On Friday, when 6 l /i inches of snow 
fell on West Texas and threatened to turn 
Jones Stadium into the Slush Bowl, Hall 
was asked how cold weather might af¬ 
fect his showdown with Texas’ Russ Erx- 
leben. the country’s No. I all-round kick¬ 
er. “The only thing I’m hoping is that it 
will be cold enough to hurt his toes." 
Hall said. “It sure won’t hurt mine.” 

Nonetheless, it was a break for Tech 
that the temperature was climbing to- 

continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


I tried the new 
cigarettes.Then I went 
back to enjoyment. 


They sounded good, but none of 
them gave me the enjoyment Salem does. 
Smooth taste that comes through the cool 
menthol. You can’t find that anyplace else. 

Salem King. 


19 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report APR. 76. 


■■ 


The New 

More head roorr 
More trunk room. More manageable 
More sound isolation. More ease oi 
All of that and More, comparec 




















Chevrolet 

More rear seat leg room, 
in city traffic. More corrosion protection, 
entry and exit. More appropriate for the times, 
to the 1976 full-size Chevrolet. 










There’s no place like Hilton. 

For busy business travelers 
and the American Express Card. 



There’s no place like Hilton when it comes to reserva- 
tions. Just a local call to the Hilton Reservation Service and 
you talk to a local person who can make all the arrangements. 

To stay at the Hilton closest to where you want to be — down¬ 
town or at one of 23 airport locations. You can also find out 
more than just reservation information. You can ask about what’s 
going on in and around the Hilton — shopping, sports and 
entertainment events. 

There’s no place like a Hilton restaurant. With star 
ratings and award-winning chefs. So you really don’t have to go 
out to go out for a great meal like they serve at the Bull &. Bear, 
Waldorf-Astoria; Henri’s Room at the Top, San Francisco Hilton; 
Gourmet Room, Terrace Hilton, Cincinnati; L’Escoffier, Beverly 
Hilton, Beverly Hills, to name just a few. 

There’s no place like Hilton when it comes to efficient 
service, and that includes the American Express’Card. It is 
always welcome at Hiltons all across the country. It 
goes along with the friendly and helpful welcome 
that Hilton people give busy business travelers. Dis¬ 
cover for yourself why “There’s no place like Hilton.” 

The American Express Card. Don’t leave home without it. 





COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


ward the 60s by kickoff time, because it 
gave Allison ideal conditions for unleash¬ 
ing the Raiders’ passing attack. Royal al¬ 
ways has looked askance at the forward 
pass, and he had little reason to change 
his opinion in the first period when 
Tech’s Larry Dupre, son of L. G. (Long 
Gone) Dupre of Baltimore Colt fame, in¬ 
tercepted Mike Cordaro's errant toss and 
returned the ball to the Texas 13. Three 
plays later the Red Raiders took a 6-0 
lead as Billy Taylor fired into the end 

zone from the one. 

With 7:20 to play, Taylor also scored 
the game’s last touchdown, a carbon copy 
of his first, after Allison had taken three 
shots at the goal line from the two and 
had gained only a yard. “We were so 
close we didn’t want to risk a fumble on 
a hand-off,” said Allison. “I thought I’d 
made it the first time, and I know I did 
on the second.’’ But Allison already had 
made his contribution to the 76-yard 
drive by running for 22 yards on a bust¬ 
ed third-down pass play. 

The Raiders’ other touchdown came 
on a tackle-breaking. 15-yard run by Lar¬ 
ry Isaac, who picked up 91 yards to sur¬ 
pass Donny Anderson’s Tech career 
rushing record of 2,280 yards in 526 car¬ 
ries. Isaac now has 2.347 yards on 471 
carries. 

Texas had suffered a serious blow at 
the end of the first quarter, when Earl 
Campbell, its 231-pound fullback, was 
sidelined with a strained left hamstring. 
Campbell had savaged the middle of the 
Tech line for 65 yards on seven carries, 
and without him, Texas was forced to 
try running outside. The Tech defense 
concentrated its pursuit in that direction, 
often forcing Tailback Johnny (Lam) 
Jones out of bounds before he could turn 
upfield. The Raiders did not do as well 
with Jimmy Johnson, a 171-pound fresh¬ 
man who scored three touchdowns, one 
on a 60-yard sprint. Constanzo. who re¬ 
placed Cordaro at quarterback in the first 
period, got the other Longhorn score on 
a two-yard run. 

“We’re no rolling ball of butcher 
knives, but we’re a pretty good team," 
Royal had said of his Longhorns before 
the game. He is right. Texas is good, but 
Tech has shown it is better, and no one 
is more startled—or happier—about that 
than the erstwhile linebacker. Buell. "If 
I had thought about it last summer. I 
would have been surprised to think we’d 
be unbeaten this far along,” he said. “But 
as each game progressed, we began to 


see wc have a good team here. It’s a dif¬ 
ferent kind of team, sort of like the Miami 
Dolphins and their No-Name Defense. 
We don’t have any big names, but ev¬ 
erybody works as a team. I don’t know¬ 
how this came about—it’s a psycholog¬ 
ical kind of thing—but we’ve got some¬ 
thing here that’s exciting." 

For bucolic Lubbock, it’s been down¬ 
right mind-bending. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


SOUTHWEST “ p ,t 

kyll and Hyde game, remained deadlocked 
with Texas Tech for the Southwest Confer¬ 
ence lead. In the first half, the Razorbacks 
got only four first downs and trailed Rice 7-0. 
During halftime. Arkansas Coach Frank 
Broyles busied himself at the locker-room 
blackboard. “We just drew up two inside runs, 
one pitch and one pass, and then we went 
out and got with it," he said. Did they ever. 
In the first 15:39 of the second half the Hogs 
tallied 34 points. They even scored on their 
own kickoff late in the third quarter. Free 
Safety Muskic Harris grabbing the ball in the 
Rice end zone for a touchdown when the 
Owls neglected to down it for a touchback. 
It all added up to a 41-16 Arkansas victory. 

Texas A&M also got off to a slow start in 
its SWC scrap at SMU. holding a 3-0 half¬ 
time lead. Then the Aggies got rolling and fin¬ 
ished off the Mustangs 36-0. Fullback George 
Woodard ripping through SMU for 155 yards. 
It was the Mustangs’ first shutou: defeat in 
conference play in a decade. 

Houston, which was leading the conference 
in rushing, was held to 135 yards by TCU, so 
the Cougars took to the air. Split End Don 
Bass caught four touchdown throws—72-. 32- 
and 64-yarders from Danny Davis, and an 11 - 
yard toss from Bubba McGallion—as Hous¬ 
ton established an SWC record by passing 
for 443 yards. And. despite losing half of their 
10 fumbles, the Cougars won 49-21 

1. TEXAS TECH (6-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (5-1) 3. HOUSTON (5-2) 

MIDWEST 2LSS1S 

often in the Big Eight that now no one knows 
what to expect. Up-and-down Missouri 
seemed well on its way to an upbeat perfor¬ 
mance when it took a 16-0 lead over Okla¬ 
homa State early in the third period. What 
did it matter that the final PAT for the Ti¬ 
gers—after Joe Stewart’s 100-yard kickoff re¬ 


turn—was botched up because the ball was 
wet? It mattered plenty when Cowboy Run¬ 
ning Back Terry Miller scored on runs of 23. 
two and 10 yards, and Abby Daigle added 
two extra points for a remarkable 20-19 
comeback win. Miller gained 228 yards and 
Skip Taylor, filling in for injured Running 
Back Robert Turner, added 106. 

Colorado Coach Bill Mallory said he ex¬ 
pected the Buffs’ game against Oklahoma to 
be a defensive struggle. As it turned out. he 
could not have been more wrong—or hap¬ 
pier. Oklahoma amassed 438 yards, but its de¬ 
fense. which had been yielding 246. gave up 
477 to the Buffaloes. Colorado was down 
31-20 midway through the third period when 
Quarterback Jeff Knapple and Wingback Bil¬ 
ly Waddy teamed up on a 70-yard TD pass. 
Then Fullback Jim Kelleher added his sec¬ 
ond and third short touchdown runs of the 
day to bring the Buffaloes back for a 42-31 
victory. It was the Sooners’ first road loss in 
four years and the most points they had al¬ 
lowed to Colorado in their 31 -game scries. 

Form did hold true in two other league en¬ 
counters. Nebraska, which had outscored 
Kansas 112-0 on its last two visits to Law¬ 
rence. cased to a 31-3 win. despite the he¬ 
roics of Jayhawk Linebacker Terry Beeson, 
who made 15 unaided tackles and assisted on 
seven others. Iowa State drubbed Kansas 
State 45-14. First place will be at stake this 
week when Oklahoma State visits Nebraska. 

“We need to be tested." said Michigan 
Coach Bo Schcmbechlcr before taking on 
Minnesota in a Big Ten game. Alas, the Wol¬ 
verines hardly had to break a sweat as they 
won 45-0. Quarterback Rick Leach complet¬ 
ed all four of his passes—two for touch¬ 
downs—and ran 10 times for 114 yards and 
another pair of TDs. Rob Lytle went over 
the 100-yard mark in rushing for the fifth 
game in a row, this lime gaining 129. 

Ohio State was tested—for one half. Dur¬ 
ing the first two quarters the Buckeyes lost 
two of three fumbles, were penalized 43 yards, 
made just three first downs and struggled to 
a 12-7 lead over Indiana. After that it was 
no contest as the Buckeyes went on to win 
47-7. Other Big Ten victors were Illinois 
(31-25 over Wisconsin). Iowa (13-10 over 
Northwestern) and Michigan State (45-13 
over Purdue). 

Ball State held on to first place in the Mid¬ 
American race, drubbing Northern Illinois 
33-7, while Central Michigan moved into the 
runner-up spot, coming from 14 points back 
to down Bowling Green 38-28, Western 
Michigan topped Ohio U. 21-10. Toledo beat 
Miami of Ohio 24-9, and Kent Stale wal¬ 
loped Eastern Michigan 38-13, 

Notre Dame, which broke a school record 
in the first period against Navy by not al¬ 
lowing a touchdown for the 21 st quarter in a 
row, yielded a pair of TDs to the Middies in 
the second period and fell behind 14-3. Quar¬ 
terback Rick Slager then rallied the Irish for 
continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

ihree touchdowns, and Dave Reeve kicked 47- 
and 24-yard field goals for a 27-21 victory. 

1. MICHIGAN (8-0) 

2. NEBRASKA (6-1-1) 3. OHIO ST.(6-1-1) 

Q/"V| ITM i was trying to find a seat 
OUU I II on the field so I could sit 
down and watch. For about 10 seconds I be¬ 
came a fan." That's what Florida Quarterback 
Jimmy Fisher said as he praised Split End 
Wes Chandler, who caught five of his passes 
for 163 yards and two touchdowns in a 24-19 
win over Auburn. The play Fisher wanted to 
sit down and watch was a 64-yarder on which 
Chandler grabbed a pass, broke five tackles 
and made it all the way to the end zone. (As 
Chandler came out of the end zone, the Au¬ 
burn war eagle tried to bite him. Under a 
new rule prohibiting mascots from interfering 
with play, the Tigers were penalized 15 yards 
on the ensuing kickoff.) “He's pure magic." 
said Fisher, who hit on nine of 14 throws for 
251 yards and three touchdowns. Florida, 
which gained 506 yards in this battle of South¬ 
eastern Conference unbeatens, will tangle 
with Georgia at Jacksonville this Saturday. 
The winner of that contest will likely wind 
up as SEC champion and Sugar Bowl host. 

“I’d hate to play Cincinnati as a steady 
diet," said Georgia Coach Vince Dooley. His 
Bulldogs took a 24-3 lead into the fourth 
quarter and seemed to be on their way to an 
easy win in this iniersectional game. After 
all. the Georgia “Junkyard Dog” defense 
hadn't allowed a point in the fourth quarter 
all season. But Bearcat Quarterback Art Bai¬ 
ley threw a couple of touchdown passes, and 
suddenly the Bulldogs' lead had dwindled to 
24-17. Two interceptions by Georgia and a 
three-yard scoring run by Fullback A1 Pol¬ 
lard ended Cincinnati’s resurgence and 
wrapped up a 31-17 decision. 

The Mississippi-LSU game in Baton Rouge 
shaped up as a close battle. It was close—for 
the opening 8:08. Then the Tigers scored the 
first touchdown of a 4S-0 rout. Ole Miss, 
which entered the contest with the best rush¬ 
ing defense in the SEC. allowing just 136.6 
yards a game, permitted LSU 426 yards on a 
school-record 76 carries. During the first half. 
the Tigers intercepted three passes, recovered 
an Ole Miss fumble, built a 281-43 advan¬ 
tage in yardage gained and took a 31-0 lead. 
LSU Tailback Terry Robiskie became the 
school's alltime leading ground-gainer, run¬ 
ning for 129 yards to raise his four-year total 
to 2.202. Backup Tailback Charles Alexander 
added 138 yards. 

Mississippi State gave AJabama a scare. 
The Bulldogs led 17-12 at halftime, then tired 
as the Tide did all the second-half scoring to 
register a 34-17 SEC victory. 

Some people. Big Eight coaches in partic¬ 
ular, have suggested that Maryland plays a 
soft schedule and does not deserve its No. 5 
rating in the polls. After Maryland stepped 
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out of the Atlantic Coast Conference last 
week and knocked off SEC opponent Ken¬ 
tucky 24-14, Terp Quarterback Mark Manges 
spoke up. “That’s typical Big Eight jargon," 
he said. “Last year they said they’d wipe up 
everybody in the bowls and they went 1-4. 
If we wind up playing a Big Eight team, we'll 
show them." With Manges breaking two tack¬ 
les to score from 10 yards out and direct¬ 
ing the Terps to successful conversions on 
10 third-down plays. Maryland remained 
unbeaten. 

In other non-conference games, Duke 
trampled Georgia Tech 31-7 and Clemson 
stopped Florida State 15-12. while North 
Carolina State lost to South Carolina 27-7 
and Virginia was beaten by VMI 13-7. Tech 
errors and touchdown runs of 10 and 32 yards 
by Quarterback Mike Dunn made the Blue 
Devils easy winners. Clemson trailed 9-0 un¬ 
til Quarterback Steve Fuller came off the 
bench to throw a seven-yard scoring pass and 
to plunge one yard for the clinching touch¬ 
down. Tailback Clarence Williams ran for 105 
yards as the Gamecocks downed the Wolf- 
pack. Third-period field goals of 25 and 29 
yards by freshman Craig Jones snapped a 7-7 
tie and gave VMI its win. Delbert Powell set 
a North Carolina record by returning a kick¬ 
off 98 yards for a touchdown in the Tar Heels' 
34-14 ACC victory over Wake Forest. 

In the Southern Conference. Furman up¬ 
set William and Mary 23-7. Appalachian 
State beat The Citadel 31-13 and first-place 
East Carolina scored 10 points in the final pe¬ 
riod to overtake Western Carolina 24-17. 

Virginia Tech improved its record to 6-2 
by intercepting five passes and recovering two 
West Virginia fumbles en route to a 24-7 vic¬ 
tory. In another matchup of independents. 
Memphis State, despite fumbling the ball 
away for the 26th and 27th limes this year, 
put down Tulane 14-7. Tailback Terdell Mid¬ 
dleton carried State to victory by rushing for 
172 yards and scoring both touchdowns. 

1. MARYLAND (8-0) 

2. GEORGIA (7-1) 3. FLORIDA (6-1) 

P A QT Villanova tricked Boston College 
LnO 1 the day before Halloween, but 
Pitt and Penn State treated themselves to vic¬ 
tories. The Wildcats, led by Running Back 
Vince Thompson's 124 yards, ran over, 
around and through the Eagles foT 330 yards 
and a 22-3 upset. 

After Orange Bowl officials indicated that 
their No. I choice for New Year’s Day is Pitts¬ 
burgh. Syracuse's own Orangemen tried to 
upset those plans. But with Tony Dorsett 
(page 20lzipping for 241 yards and two touch¬ 
downs. the Panthers won 23-13. A Syracuse 
total-offense record was set by Quarterback 
Bill Hurley, who passed for 203 yards, ran 
for 102 and led the Orangemen to a 13-10 
third-quarter lead. 

Temple, a 26-25 loser to Penn State last 


year, again missed by one point. With 9:29 
left, the Owls trailed 31-17. But Terry Greg¬ 
ory. who completed 19 of 35 passes for 290 
yards, threw his third and fourth touchdown 
passes of the day to cut the margin to 31-30 
as time ran out. On the try for a two-point 
conversion. Gregory was forced to hurry his 
throw and missed his receiver. Chuck Fusina 
kept Penn State’s attack in high gear by hit¬ 
ting on II of 19 passes for 219 yards and two 
touchdowns. 

Colgate also narrowly avoided a loss. The 
undefeated Red Raiders were on the short 
end of a 14-7 score with less than seven min¬ 
utes to play against Boston U. Then Colgate 
Quarterback Bob Relph combined with Bruce 
Malvcrty on a 65-yard scoring pass and ran 
four yards for another TD for a 21 -14 win. 

Rutgers had no trouble picking up its 15th 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Sophomore Fullback Duke Wil¬ 
liams of Eastern Montana rushed for 409 
yards to set an NAJA record. He carried 42 
times and scored on runs of 71, 10, 31 and 
five yards in a 35-14 win over Montana Tech. 

DEFENSE: Maryland’s Joe Campbell kept 
coming against Kentucky, sacking the quar¬ 
terback once and getting in on 22 tackles. 
The 6' 6". 255-pound tackle made the initial 
hit 11 times in the Terps’ 24-14 victory. 


straight victory 24-7 over Massachusetts, as 
Mark Twitty hauled in seven passes from Bert 
Kosup for 135 yards. 

Army broke a three-game losing streak by 
stopping Air Force 24-7. Tight End Clennie 
Brundidge. whose brother had been killed in 
a car crash earlier in the week, caught an 18- 
yard pass from Leamon Hall for the Cadets' 
first score. Hall, who was sacked six times, 
completed only six of 14 for 59 yards. 

Brown. Yale and Penn parlayed late ef¬ 
forts into Ivy League wins. The Bruins, who 
trailed Harvard 7-0 in the second period, zip- 
pered up their defense against the Crimson's 
multiflex offense to rally for a 16-14 victory. 
And Quarterback Paul Michafko perked up 
the Bruin aerial game with passes to Bob 
Farnham, who made five receptions, one a 
leaping grab of a 10-yard toss in the end zone. 
Last-place Cornell gave Yale fits before suc¬ 
cumbing 14-6. Steve Skrovan and Kurt Non- 
dorf each stole two Cornell passes, and the 
Yale defense twice stopped long Big Red 
drives in the fourth period. After taking his 
last time out with 47 seconds to go and the 
ball on the Princeton 31. Penn Quarterback 
Bob Graustein rifled a pass to Bill Cioffredi 
for 23 yards. Then, with 17 seconds remain¬ 
ing. Graustein passed the final eight yards to 
Cioffredi. and Tim Mazzetti added the de¬ 
cisive PAT in the Quakers' 10-9 win. While 
others struggled. Dartmouth romped past 








and now it’s time for a Cutty. 







“Our growth is 
based on attention 
to detail-an eighth 
of an inch here, 
half an inch there!’ 

Roy A. Gentles. President. Alcan Building Products Division 


An extra eighth of an inch in the butt-thickness of 
aluminum siding may not sound like much. But it makes 
all the difference between looking just like wood clap¬ 
board and not looking quite right. And it increases rigidity, 
too. So Alcan adds it. You can’t afford to skimp on quality 
when you're one of the leading suppliers of aluminum 
building products. 

And that’s what Alcan is—among many other things. 
Together they make us the fourth-largcst aluminum 
fabricator in the U.S. And the leading supplier of. 
ingot to independent fabricators, too. 

For more information, write Alcan 
Aluminum Corporation, Box 6977, 

Cleveland, Ohio 44110. 






or your FREE Florida Visitor Information 
lide.Tell us where in Florida you are most 
ixious to go and when you plan to arrive. 


Florida Division of Tourism 
Collins Building 
• Tallahassee. Florida 32304 


















The news 
sounds 
better 
onFM. 


No matter what the news is. it sounds better on WNIS-FM 101. 

For one thing, we're on FM. So you get less static and better 
reception. 

For another, we re part of the world's largest broadcast news 
organization, NBC News. 

In today's world, there's a lot of news to keep up with. Important 
news. 

And the WNIS team of reporters gives it to you 24 hours a day 
From Chicago. From the world 

News coverage like this is what led to our getting the Illinois 
Associated Press 1975 award for Best Regularly Scheduled News 
Show in the Metropolitan Division. 

So listen to WNIS-FM 101. 

The news will sound better to you 

101 n 

News and Information 

WNIS-FM 






cognac 
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1783- General Washington resigns 
his commission and asks Generals 
Lafayette and Rochambeau plus his 
closest officers and friends to 
Lraunces Tavern in New York. 

1 lerc he will personally say farewell 


have included Martell 

and thank them tor their loyalty. 

And what more appropriate way 
for devoted officers and friends 
to wish this great patriot well than 
with a glass of Martell Cognac. 

Forhv 1783. Frenchman and 


American had long agreed. Martell 
was cognac unequalled. 

It still is. 

Martell.Taste history. 

VM'WOI'I ORIX IN HI I I J 

WOK| |)s| ARC il S I SI I I.INC.« i ICINAI.S. 















V^et lost ina^alm para 
for two. Mingle with the 


Las Vegas fun seeking crowa 
then disappear hand^ft/tand 
to the privacy of a second 
honeymoon. ' The lavish stage 
entertainment and luxury 
accommodations provide the 
glamorous setting for storybook 
romance. Live happily ever 
after... Call your travel agent 









fumbling Columbia 34-14. All of which left 
Yale and Brown tied for first place in the Ivy 
with 4-1 records, while Harvard and Dart¬ 
mouth were one game back. 

1. PITTSBURGH (8-0) 

2. RUTGERS (8-0) 3. BOSTON COLLEGE (5-2) 

\A/FQT moved a step closer to 

VV L.O I its season-ending Pac 8 show¬ 
down with USC by winning at Washington 
for the first time since 1958. The Huskies had 
a sound game plan: contain Bruin Quarter¬ 
back Jeff Dankworth and the wide maneu¬ 
vers off the veer option. So Dankworth re¬ 
sorted to the dive play off the veer, handing 
the ball to the first back through. As often as 
not that first runner was Thcotis Brown, who 
set a UCLA record by rambling for 220 
yards—including touchdown jaunts of 15. 29 
and 51 yards—all off the dive. Third-stringer 
Halfback James Owens ran for another 123 
yards as the Bruins dominated the Huskies 
32-15 in first downs and 520-243 in yards 
gained. Still, with Joe Steele scoring on an 89- 
yard kickoff return, the Huskies gave the Bru¬ 
ins a battle before losing 30-21. 

Although Joe Roth and Fred Besana com¬ 
pleted 21 of 43 passes for 201 yards, the only 
scores California got against USC came on 
field goals. Ricky Bell and his sub, Charles 
White, ran for 169 yards as the Trojans won 
20 - 6 . 

Accurate passing propelled Stanford and 
Washington State to Pac 8 wins. Guy Ben¬ 
jamin completed 22 of 37 attempts for 233 
yards and three touchdowns as the Cardinals 
beat Oregon State 24-3. Jack Thompson of 
the Cougars, who completed 18 of 33 for 249 
yards, was at his best in the late going. Trail¬ 
ing 22-15 with barely three minutes left, 
Thompson directed an 86-yard scoring drive 
during which he completed eight passes. With 
19 seconds to go and the Cougars still down 
22-21. Thompson connected with Dan Door- 
nink for a two-point conversion and a one- 
point triumph over Oregon. 

Field goals provided the winning margin 
in two WAC games. Tom Drake, who had 
kicked three-pointers from 32. 40 and 28 
yards, booted a 3|-yarder with 1:26 left to 
give Colorado State a 19-16 upset win over 
first-place Wyoming. Second-half field goals 
of 39, 43 and 29 yards by Lee Pistor, plus 
three TD passes by Marc Lunsford, carried 
Arizona past Utah 38-35. Arizona State and 
Brigham Young came out gunning. At the 
end of a wild first quarter. State led 21-17. 
That was all the ammunition the Sun Devils 
had. but the Cougars, with 6' 5" Gifford Niel¬ 
sen passing for 339 yards and two touch¬ 
downs. kept firing away. In the end. BYU 
came out on top 43-21 as the two teams tossed 
76 passes for 739 yards. 



Chivas Regal • 12 Years Old Worldwide • Blended Scotch Whisky • 86 Proof 
General Wine &. Spirits Co , N Y. 


1. UCLA (7-0-1) 

2. USC (0-1)3. WYOMING (6-2) 
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harness racing / Douglas S. Looney 


Wiping out a dean sweep 

IF KEYSTONE ORE HAD WON THE MESSENGER HE WOULD HAVE TAKEN PACING'S 
TRIPLE CROWN. BUT WINDSHIELD WIPER GOT HOME FIRST. AS THE SEER FORESAW 


T he Messenger Stakes, third jewel in 
pacing's Triple Crown, is named af¬ 
ter a horse that didn't race all that well 
nearly 200 years ago and was so ill-tem¬ 
pered that he kicked his groom to death. 
So it seemed bicentennially appropriate 
that this year’s Messenger was won by a 
like-mannered colt that regularly kicks 
and bites and doesn't always try as hard 
as he should. 

Windshield Wiper roared from the 
back of the field at New York’s Roose¬ 
velt Raceway to win the SI61,290 pace 
as Driver Billy Haughton solidified the 
hold he appears to have on the Messen¬ 
ger: it was the seventh lime he had won 
it and his third in a row. And by getting 
home in a fairly pedestrian 2:00, three- 
quarters of a length ahead of Keystone 
Ore, the heavy betting favorite driven by 
Stanley Dancer, Haughton thoroughly 
muddled the question of which of an ex¬ 
ceptional crop is this season’s best 3-year- 
old pacer. Dancer and Ore could have 
settled the matter, having already made 
off with the Cane Pace and the Little 
Brown Jug, the first two pacing jewels. 

That Dancer would fail had been fore¬ 
told by a Naugatuck, Conn, psychic 
named Ed Snedeker, who has been busy- 
earning himself a reputation as a har¬ 
ness racing clairvoyant and healer of ail¬ 


ing standardbreds. Windshield Wiper 
would win on the night before Hallow¬ 
een, said Snedeker, followed by Ore. And 
while his predictions for the remaining 
order of finish were off-base, his fore¬ 
cast was heavy enough stuff for Haugh- 
lon. He plans to send a snapshot of one 
of his physically impaired horses, along 
with $ 150. to Snedeker who. in turn, says 
he will run his hands over the photo¬ 
graph. determine where the problem lies 
and prescribe treatment. “Billy is a suck¬ 
er for this sort of thing." says Haugh- 
ton’s wife Dorothy. 

Windshield Wiper, who has been 
known to react with a kick if touched 
with a whip when racing for home, has 
been an enigma this season. Although he 
has won only six of 22 starts. Wiper has 
been in the money 17 times and earned 
$188,395—a considerable sum except 
when compared with Ore’s $469,302. But 
Ore had beaten Wiper 13 times and was 
obviously in a class by himself. A vic¬ 
tory in the Messenger, worth some $80.- 
000, would have put him within a few 
dollars of Albatross' single-season record 
earnings ($558,009 in 1971) for a har¬ 
ness horse. 

Two weeks before the Messenger, 
however. Wiper defeated Ore at Free¬ 
hold. N.J. He still got no respect. The 


feeling was that Ore had worn himself 
out against Oil Burner, another hot 3- 
year-old in the race, leaving Wiper with 
the edge. After the Freehold win. Haugh¬ 
ton put Wiper out to pasture for a week 
at his palatial Long Island home, an es¬ 
tablishment worthy of the sport's alllime 
leading money-winner—about $25 mil¬ 
lion since 1949. Wiper's disposition 
didn’t noticeably improve. 

On the eve of the Messenger, Billy con¬ 
fessed. “Unless Stanley gets in trouble. 
I'm not going to beat him." Dancer did 
get into trouble and so did Haughton. 
The draw had given both of them start¬ 
ing positions in the second tier of the II- 
horse field, and they both had to spend 
most of the race trying to find a way 
through the heavy traffic, which at times 
resembled that on the notorious Long Is¬ 
land Expressway. At the head of the 
stretch Haughton found himself an un¬ 
promising sixth. Then Dancer drove Ore 
through a small opening and into the 
lead. Haughton followed him and swung 
to the outside, guiding Wiper past Ore 
with 50 yards to go. Third was Raven 
Hanover, driven by George Sholty. 

“At the half-mile. I didn’t think I was 
going to win a nickel," said Haughton. 
“And 1 wasn’t feeling all that much bet¬ 
ter as we started home.” Dancer had no 
excuse (he has won one pacing Triple 
Crown and two for trotters) and said. 
“It’s no disgrace to be second." Even so. 
it was a discouraging finish to a cam¬ 
paign that had both crests and troughs 
for Dancer. In the Hambletonian early 
in September, his top trotter. Nevele 
Thunder, broke a leg. His 12-year-old 
daughter Shalee got hit in the head with 
a golf ball and has been suffering recur¬ 
ring migraine headaches. And last week 
his 27-year-old son Ronnie was severely 
kicked by one of brother Vernon Danc¬ 
er's yearlings, and at the time of the Mes¬ 
senger was lying gravely ill in a Phila¬ 
delphia hospital. 

So while Stanley Dancer will earn 
more than $1 million this year, he gives 
the season mixed reviews: the fact that 
his crop of 2-year-olds has begun to look 
unusually good is one of the pluses. 

Somewhere Messenger must surely be 
pleased that a kindred spirit won his race. 
Although the progenitor of today's stand- 
ardbred was foul-tempered, ugly and un¬ 
able to trot or pace well, the horses he 
sired sure could. If Windshield Wiper 
turns out to be a fraction that good, ev¬ 
erybody will make money. end 



HAUGHTON AND WIPER FOLLOWED DANCER AND ORE (1A) THROUGH A HOLE. THEN WENT WIDE 
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Introducing Fkct. 
Ihelowgas, low‘tar.’ 


You might not know it, but cigarette smoke 
is mostly gas—many different kinds. Not just 
‘tar’ and nicotine. 

And despite what we tobacco people 
think, some critics of smoking say it’s just as 
important to cut down on 
some of the gases as it is 
to lower ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

No ordinary cigarette 
does both. But Fact does. 

Fact is the first ciga¬ 
rette with the revolutionary 
Purite filter. And Fact 
reduces gas concentrations m* i. . — 
while it reduces ‘tar’ and u u* tint ci g «re«e with 

. • Purite granules, 

nicotine. The selective filtering agent. 

Read the pack. It £?££«. „ reduce, 

telk how VOll {JPt thp first gases in smoke that taste bad. 

ieu& IlOW you get U1C I1TM. Without removing the elements 

low gas, low tar smoke with 

V.... So, for the first time, you get 

good, rich taSte. low gas, low “tar,’’ and satisfying 

Taste as g ood as the 
leading king-size brand. 

And that’s not fiction. 

That’s a Fact. Available in regular an 


fact: 


Available in regular and menthol. 


ThcttThelowgas, low ‘tar.’ 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Regular. 14 mg. "tar," 1.0 mg. nicotine; Menthol, 

13 mg. "tar," 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 








The all-American 
It keeps us and our economy 

it helps make 


A reminder f mm U.S. Steel 

How frequently do you stop to think 
about the importance of the automobile to 
your family’s way of life? 

Not very often, if you're like most of us. 
Were all too busy going somewhere to con¬ 
sider the remarkable machine that takes us. 

A nd yet the automobile has been—and 
continues to be—a basic factor in our 
country’s success. It helped transform the 
U.S.A. from a land of isolated farms and 
towns to an industrial giant and world leader. 


To make it more efficiently car manufac¬ 
turers devised mass production. It spawned 
the ambulance, the bus, the truck and dozens 
of other vehicles that make our lives better. 

Today the automobile is also a vital part 
of our economic well-being. Millions of 
Americans are involved in making, selling 
or servicing these vehicles, or the parts, sup¬ 
plies and fuel they require. Economists esti¬ 
mate that one in every six jobs is dependent 
on the automotive industry. 

The automobile is all this—and some¬ 
thing more. It is an outstanding example of 
• the way our American Economic System 
works for everyone’s good. Over the years, 



automobile. 

on the move. Unquestionably, 
America work. 


‘as manufacturers freely competed for the 
■customer's favor, they found ways to make 
even better cars at attractive prices. Many 
companies did not survive this vigorous 
.competition, but those that did invested 
some of their profits in better plants and 
equipment. This brought jobs and prosperity 
to scores of communities—and eventually 
brought the automobile within the budgets 
'of most families. 

That’s the way America works, and 
United States Steel is part of it. Our steel and 
the other products we make, are used not 


only in automobiles and trucks, but in con¬ 
tainers and bridges and houses and thou¬ 
sands of things Americans depend upon 
each day. We believe the American Economic 
System has proved itself superior to any 
other. If we allow it to function freely, it will 
continue to provide the material things we 
all need for a strong, prosperous nation. 

United States Steel, 600 Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


We’re involved. 





golf / Sarah PHeggi 



IS THE 23-YEAR-OLD U.S. OPEN CHAMP 
COCKY OR CONFIDENT? ASK THE ROOKIE 

Pate has 
the answer 
down pat 

O n the second day of the U.S. Open 
last June. Jerry Pate, a 22-year-old 
rookie and the youngest player on the 
PGA tour, said. “There is a fine line be¬ 
tween confidence and cockiness, and 
maybe I’ve crossed it a few times. I don’t 
know. But when people say I’m cocky I 
ask them, where would I be if I didn't be¬ 
lieve in myself?” Forty-eight hours later 
Pate hit a supremely confident five-iron 
from the rough beside the 18th fairway 
of the Atlanta Athletic Club’s Highland 
Course and set loose the sort of happy 
bedlam that only occurs when 30,000 
people realize simultaneously that they 


have just been witness to a memorable 
moment. 

With that shot, and the 22-inch birdie 
putt that followed. Jerry Pate settled the 
matter for good. If you win the U.S. Open 
on the 72nd hole with a shot that is both 
breathtakingly bold and perfectly execut¬ 
ed. nobody gets to call you a cocky kid 
ever again. 

Last week the confident young man 
with the wonderful swing that the 
USGA's Frank Hannigan has described 
as "Miller from the waist up and Nick- 
laus from the waist down. " was home in 
Florida playing unofficial host to the Pen¬ 
sacola Open, the next to the last stop on 
the PGA tour. The tournament was be¬ 
ing played on Pate’s home course, the 
Pensacola Country Club, and despite the 
presence of Tom Weiskopf. Hubert 
Green and Lee Trevino. Pate was its main 
drawing card. The responsibility he felt 
for the welfare of the players, spectators, 
press and the weather, which was awful 
enough to cause the cancellation of Sat¬ 
urday's round, almost overwhelmed him. 
He shot 75 the first day and looked like 
a sure thing to miss the cut until his ex¬ 
uberant blonde wife Soozi told him she 
would divorce him if he did. He shot a 
67 on Friday and didn’t. 

Pate is closing out the best year any 
tour rookie has ever had. Besides the U.S. 
Open. Pate won the Canadian Open in 
July with a record-breaking final-round 
63 that beat Nicklaus and his 65 by four 
strokes and the $300,000 Taiheiyo Mas¬ 
ters in Japan. He is 10th on the year's 
money list with more than $150,000 in 
winnings, and he is being mentioned 
along with Nicklaus. Green, Ben Cren- 



SOOZI SMILED WHEN JERRY MADE THE CUT 


shaw- and Raymond Floyd in speculation 
about the PGA Player of the Year. 

Pate is 23 now. the latest in golfs long 
line of illustrious college dropouts. He 
owns an apartment that looks out on the 
Gulf of Mexico and he drives a new 
Thunderbird when he is at home. He has 
a contract with Wilson Sporting Goods, 
and his name has begun to pop up lately 
in ads for luxury goods such as Rolex 
watches. His business manager is Vinny 
Giles, who like Pate is a former U.S. Am¬ 
ateur champion. 

"When I first saw him play a few years 
ago.” says Giles. “I thought, here’s some¬ 
body who could be an unusually good 
player. Never in my life had I seen any¬ 
one at that age with as much natural 
tempo and as solid a swing.” 

"My father is a real good player with 
a super swing.” says Pate. "My tempo 
probably came from him." 

Patrick J. Pate Jr., father of Jerry and 
five other Pates ranging in age from 16 
to 27. and a five-handicappcr known to 
his golfing companions as Light Eight 
Pate (“What d’ya hit. Pat?" "Oh. a light 
eight"), is as excitable as his son is com¬ 
posed. In fact, before the Open in At¬ 
lanta an agreement was reached, some¬ 
how. between father and son that it 
would be best if father absented himself 
during the tournament. "I didn’t want 
to bother him. I get nervous and that 
makes him nervous," said Pat in a rel¬ 
atively calm moment last week. 

“It would be all right." said Soozi. "if 
he just watched like a normal person. But 
he does this." And Soozi demonstrated, 
darting around her living room from one 
imaginary tree to another. 

Pat Pate, an executive of the Hygeia 
Bottling Co., a franchise of Coca-Cola, 
attended a meeting in Atlanta on Tues¬ 
day of Open week, then spent the night 
with Soozi and Jerry in their rented 
house near the course. On Wednesday. 
Pat walked a practice round with his son 
and then left for a meeting on Thursday 
in Birmingham. On Thursday evening, 
he says, he phoned a Birmingham paper 
for the scores and then went to bed. "But 
I couldn't stand it. I woke up at 2 a.m. 
and called Delta and said. 'What's the 
next flight to Atlanta?’ " Early Friday 
morning he was on the course, wearing 
a raincoat with the collar turned up. a 
hat with the brim turned down and a 
continued 
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Cut the gas you use for heating 
up to 30% with 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Insulation. 



Trademark" "Based on 1000 sq ft uninsulated attic. 


A day in your attic will do it! Just 
laying a 6 to 12 inch blanket of pink 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas insulation 
in your attic floor can cut your heat 
loss, and the gas you use for heating 
up to 30%r If you have air conditioning, 
you’ll save on cooling, too. 

Remember, wasted gas costs 
money. And every bit of gas you save 
helps run America’s industry. Helps 


keep millions of people working. 

Even if your house has some 
insulation now, you can save by adding 
more. See your Owens-Corning 
building supply dealer or insulation con¬ 
tractor for Fiberglas insulation - 
and start saving energy in your home. 

Use gas wisely. 

It's clean energy for 

today and tomorrow. AClAJSSSSk£* s © 



Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 






Some Things 
Just Feel 
Right 


Slender, balanced, 
distinctive — Cross 
Writing Instruments 
complement your style. 

In lustrous chrome, 
gold filled, sterling silver 
and solid gold—from six 
to one hundred fifty 
dollars.* 


CROSS 

SINCE 1846 


QOLF continued 



newly purchased pair of mirrored sun¬ 
glasses. The first person he saw was Vinny 
Giles, who said, “Hi, Mr. Pate.” 

“But I was there through the whole 
round and I saw Soozi up close twice 
and she didn’t recognize me. I watched 
till I saw Jerry come out of the scorer's 
tent and then I left the course and flew 
home.” 

That night the phone conversation 
went like this: “Daddy, 1 shot 69.1 three- 
putted the last two holes.” 

“I know. You were tired.” 

“Yes, I was. How did you know?” 

“I saw you.” 

“Soozi. come here.” 

Pause. 

"You weren’t there,” Soozi said. “I’d 
have seen you.” 

“You had your hair up and you were 
wearing a red halter outfit and the U.S. 
Open visor I gave you.” 

“You were there.” 

Although Jerry Pate has been playing 
golf since he was six and won his first sil¬ 
ver tea service at 10 with a birdie on the 
last hole of the Southeastern Juniors in 
Columbus, Ga., until he was 20 his suc¬ 
cesses had been local and regional. He 
had no national reputation because he 
had never played the big-time amateur 
tournaments—the Western, Southern 
and Eastern Amateurs, the Porter Cup, 
the North and South—that lead up to 
the U.S. Amateur at the end of the sum¬ 
mer. These days the cost of a summer 
on that circuit is somewhere between 
$ 10.000 and $ 12,000, a lot of money for 
one child in a six-child family. 

Pate's teacher for his last two years of 
high school was former University of 
Florida Golf Coach Conrad Rehling, the 
man who had nurtured two U.S. Am¬ 
ateur champions before Pate, Bob Mur¬ 
phy and Steve Melnyk, and who had 
coached several other golfers onto the 
pro tour, Frank Beard and Doug Sand¬ 
ers among them. After two years at West 
Florida University in Pensacola. Rehling 
wound up at Alabama at the same time 
Pate did. the fall of 1971. 

“I wanted to go to the University of 
Georgia because my father had,” says 
Pate, “but 1 couldn't get any scholarship 
aid there. They were SEC champions and 
they were looking for the best players in 
the country, not just the best in 
Pensacola." 

At Alabama. Pate won three minor 
continued 


The superspirit 
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The schools available: 

Alabama 

Stanford 
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Texas Tech 
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Available at leading sporting goods 
dealers or by using coupon below 


AJD. 3301 Castlewood Road 
Richmond, Virginia 23234 
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A supergift for superfans 


The Superstripe Cap from AJD is the perfect Christmas gift for every fan. 


Note new schools added. 


AJD Cap Company 3301 Castlewood Road 
Richmond, Virginia 23234 (804) 233-9683 


Ideal for premium use. 













are 
lowest 
in tar! 


Actually 70% lower I 
tar than the two 
best-selling 

menthol Kings! ^ 



•ICEBERG 100's."tar" 4 mg., nicotine 0.4 mg. 

Brand K."tar" 17 mg,, nicotine 1.3 mg. 

Brand S. "tar" 19 mg, nicotine 1.3 mg. 

*0i all brands, lowest."tar" 1 mg., nicotine 0.1 mg. 

*Av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


4 mg. “tar". 0.4 mg. nicotine: 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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college tournaments in his sophomore 
year, but he devoted as much energy to 
being the playboy of the southeastern 
world as he did to his golf, or so they 
say. The next year, however, when he en¬ 
tered and won the Florida Amateur he 
caught a glimpse of the larger pond- 

“Late in my junior year I said, ‘Con¬ 
rad, how can I be good?’ And he said, 
‘Play in as many tournaments as you pos¬ 
sibly can, all the big ones. See how good 
you are. compare yourself to the best.’ ” 

Pate followed Rehling’s advice and fin¬ 
ished second several times that year, 
earning a reputation for blowing leads 
in the last round. One he lost was the 
SEC tournament, which in turn caused 
Alabama to lose the conference All- 
Sports Trophy to Tennessee by half a 
point. Another was the Chris Schenkel 
Intercollegiate, one of the better college 
tournaments in the Southeast. He lost 
that one to Curtis Strange of Wake For¬ 
est by dropping three shots over the last 
nine holes. 

That summer Pate played the amateur 
circuit for the first time, creditably, but 
without a win outside of Florida, so that 
when he qualified for the U.S. Amateur 
he was an unknown quantity. His defeat 
of George Burns in the fourth round, 2 
and 1. was considered an upset. Burns 
having won the Porter Cup and the 
North and South. 

Pate became the 1974 Amateur-cham- 
pion by coming from behind in the final 
match to beat John Grace, a Fort Worth 
real estate man, 2 and 1. 

“He seemed to come alive after that,” 
Frank Hannigan recalls. “Beginning 
that fall he won six straight college 
tournaments.” 

In March of 1975 Pate entered the 
Jacksonville Open, his first pro tourna¬ 
ment, and with nine holes to play he was 
one shot off the lead. “Then I fell apart 
and finished 17th,” he says. Next he 
played the Heritage at Hilton Head and 
finished tied for 38th. By virtue of his 
Amateur win he was invited to the Mas¬ 
ters in April, and there managed at least 
to make the cut. At Pensacola he was 
sixth, two shots behind the winner, and 
at the Open at Medinah in June, in which 
he was also an automatic qualifier, he 
tied for 18th. 

In five pro tournaments he had not 
missed a cut and he had earned a the¬ 
oretical $13,000. “I thought to myself, if 

continued 
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“Thank God for Sorels" 




That was the reaction 
to the Canadian Sorel 
boot by men whose lives 
depended on proper 
foot gear. 

Because at-63°F, cold 
feet can kill you.Literally. 

So those men, members 
of the historic Plaisted 
Expedition to the North 
Pole, put their faith in 
the warmth of Sorel. 

Sorel's incredible 
warmth is made 
possible by its 
unique bonded 
leather and rub¬ 
ber construction, 
combined with 


our thick, boot-within- 
a-boot wool felt liner. 
You'll find Sorels the 
warmest, most rugged, 
most comfortable boots 
you're ever likely to wear. 

No matter how bad 
the weather. In fact, Sorels 
are even suitable for work¬ 
ing, because we also make 
them with safety toes. 

But Don Powellek, 
the Expedition's Deputy 
Leader, wrapped up 
Sorel's story best: 
At —63°F 
..quite 
comfort¬ 
able." 


Sorels by Kaufman 

For the name of your nearest Sorel dealer write Kaufman Footwear, Kitchener, Ont., Canada. 





A road toughener can 
prevent more than j ust po tholes. 



When an unexpected hump jerks the steering wheel, a pothole can turn from a nuisance into a very real menace. 


Drop a wheel into a pothole at 
forty miles an hour, and you can 
blow a tire, break a wheel, even 
skitter off the road. 

How do you prevent that? 

Now repairs can be made 
faster. And stronger. 

Petromat 11 helps solve the 
problem. Used to repair 
damaged roads, the tough 
Petromat under- 
liner fabric 
lx'l|* 



stronger than ever before possible. 

Road crews using a special 
installation unit can repair long 



Petromat underliner stops dangerous cracks from breaking apart new paving. 

keep cracks from reflecting Petromat saves money by 

through from the old road to the saving manhours. But it can also 
new surface, and helps seal out save something much more im- 
destructive water seepage. And portant. Lives, 
it makes repairs faster and Atsomemajorairports.they're 


already using the underliner to 
reinforce runways. 

The tough protection puts a 
stop to hazardous cracks before 
tbev happen. So vital runways 
are open for business, not dosed 
for repairs. 

Petromat gives tennis 

buffs a better bounce. 

Contractors are even using the 
fabric as a sub-surface for new 
tennis courts. Good news for 
everybody who's ever last a match 
on a bad bounce. 

Petromat. It saves time, money, 
maybe even some lives. 

And it was developed by the 
same people who make fine prod¬ 
ucts for your car. 

The people of 
Phillips Petroleum. 

Surprised? 

The Performance Company 
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I can do this as an amateur, I can sure 
do it as a pro.” 

After the Open, Pate decided to forgo 
a degree in marketing from Alabama, 
which would have required at least an¬ 
other semester, and to turn pro, even 
though he would not be able to join the 
tour until after going to the qualifying 
school in November. He borrowed 
$4,000 from his father’s boss, Crawford 
Rainwater, and set off for the British 
Open at Carnoustie, where he failed to 
qualify. “I was 3,000 miles from home, 
it had cost me a lot of money to get there, 
and I did worry that I might have made 
a mistake turning pro.” Confidence re¬ 
turned, however, when decent finishes in 
the Swiss and Scandinavian Opens al¬ 
lowed him to return Rainwater’s money 
52 days after he had borrowed it. He has 
been on his own ever since. 

After he had won the qualifying- 
school tournament in early November, 
Jerry and Soozi were married, and in Jan¬ 


uary the couple was out on the tour. 
Through the first half of April, Pate had 
earned $16,000, but when he missed the 
cut at New Orleans and missed it again 
the next week at Houston, his vaunted 
confidence began to crumble. He had 
made the mistake a lot of faltering rook¬ 
ies do. He had begun listening to advice 
about his swing. In Houston he phoned 
Rehling and the two talked for an hour 
and a half. “He told me to keep playing 
my own game and to wait." says Pat. 

From then on Pate’s progress was 
steady—34th at Dallas. 14th at Colonial, 
12th at Memphis, fourth at Muirfield. 
third at Philadelphia. He arrived in At¬ 
lanta for the Open with his old overcon¬ 
fidence back in good shape. Vinny Giles 
was in the gallery on the third day as his 
client crossed from the 8th green to the 
9th tee. Pate had begun the round tied 
for third with Ben Crenshaw and Rod 
Funseth at even par. but he had dropped 
four strokes in the first four holes. By 


the 9th he had gotten three of them back. 
As he saw Giles, Pate called out, "Hello, 
Vinny. did you see me play the first four 
holes?” Giles replied that he had and that 
he did not very much like what he had 
seen. “It was bad luck.” said Pate. “I 
didn’t hit a single bad shot.” 

“That’s what I like about Jerry.” says 
Giles. "There is no way he could have 
thought he played those first holes worth 
a damn, but he never lost faith in him¬ 
self. He played the next eight holes in 
five under, parred in from there, and in¬ 
stead of a 78 or 80 he wound up with a 
69. That’s what won him the golf 
tournament.” 

At midnight on Open Sunday, 15 
pounds lighter than he had started the 
year, the young Open champion board¬ 
ed a chartered plane bound for a pro-am 
in Amana, Iowa, where the next day po¬ 
licemen would link arms and form a 
human chain to see him safely from green 
to tee. end 



INTRODUCING A SOUND YOU'LL NEVER FORGET 
...FROM A NAME YOU'LL NEVER REMEMBER. 


We call it the Menton HF-2105. You'll call it 
terrific Because the sound of the HF-2105 is 
really something to listen to 

With its hefty power output (6 watts per 
channel min. RMS into 8 ohms from 60Hz to 
12kHz with no more than 2% total harmonic 
distortion) the HF-2105 delivers a big sound 
that can fill a big room. 

There's also a built-in cassette recorder So 
you can listen to pre-recorded cassettes Or 
make your own easily with one touch recording, 
automatic level controls, and automatic shut-ott 
We II also improve your record collection 
With a deluxe BSR 3-speed automatic record 
changer. Complete with both magnetic cartridge 
and diamond stylus 

If you like superb AM/FM or FM stereo, with 
the HF-2105 tuner s section you'll hear all the 
stations., beautifully. 

And you'll hear all this music the way it 
should be heard. Because the HF-2105 comes 
with 2 two-way tuned port speaker systems 
Each with a 2 *4" tweeter and 8” woofer 
So if you would like a sound you'll never 
forget, audition the Meriton HF-2105 After all. 
a terrific name won't give you great sound 
A terrific system will 

meriton* 
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Peter Gammons 


F rom the days when he sneaked into 
the Boston Garden under his father’s 
coat to the days when he filled that build¬ 
ing as a 16-year-old high school player, 
from the Sapporo Olympics to the De¬ 
troit Red Wings and now, finally, to the 
Phoenix Roadrunners. he has always 
been known as Little Robbie Ftorek. 
They call him the “Bobby Clarke of the 
World Hockey Association,” and he has 
scored more points (113) in a major 
league season than any other American- 
born player, but his biography starts with 
5'9" and 160 pounds. Depending on 
what he ate last. Ftorek (pronounced 
Fatorek) claims he weighs somewhere be¬ 
tween 148 and 152 pounds. Even at his 
heaviest, Ftorek still is the lightest player 
in big-league hockey. 

“The first time I was on the ice as a pro, 
this 6'4", 225-pound guy named Rick 
Foley came charging at me from halfway 
across the rink, and I thought I was going 
to have a one-shift career.” Ftorek says. 
“But I surprised myself. 1 got out of the 
way at the last second, and he ended up 
hurting himself. So here I am today.” 
Here he is today, age 24, leader of the 
financially crippled Roadrunners, the 
MVP of Team USA in the recent 
Canada Cup series and a WHA 
All-Star. What seems to please 
Ftorek most, though, is the fact 
that he is one of only six players— 
Canadian, American, whatever— 
to amass 100 points and 100 pen¬ 
alty minutes in the same season. 

Ftorek (the name is Czechoslo¬ 
vakian) grew up in the Boston sub¬ 
urb of Needham and ranks with 
the late Harry Agganis as the area’s 
most celebrated high school athlete 
of the post-World War II era. He 
led Needham to two state hockey 
championships and regularly lured 
capacity crowds to the Boston 
Garden. Nonetheless, the pros told 
Ftorek he was too little to make any 
money in the game. 

So he went to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia and played junior hockey 
and later made the 1972 U.S. 
Olympic team. Detroit signed him 
after Sapporo, but with the excep¬ 
tion of 15 games with the Red 
Wings, he spent the next two sea¬ 
sons playing for their Virginia farm 
club. Seeing Detroit as a dead end, 
Ftorek jumped to Phoenix and the 
WHA. “What no one ever mea¬ 
sured in Ftorek,” says the Phoenix 


A little bit 
who counts 

PHOENIX' ROBBIE FTOREK WEIGHS 150 
POUNDS, BUT HE CARRIES A BIG STICK 

coach, A1 Rollins, “was what he does 
with quickness. And he probably has the 
most intense dedication of anybody in 
hockey today.” 

Ftorek has had 72 goals and 109 assists 
in his two Phoenix seasons, and now Rol¬ 
lins fully appreciates this kid who could 
qualify for a Boys’ Life centerfold. “I’d 
better,” says Rollins, “because he’s my 
meal ticket.” So. worried that Ftorek’s 
150 pounds will burn out by April, Rol¬ 
lins regularly bars him from off-day prac¬ 
tices. “He’s the first one on the ice every 
day—and the last to leave,” says Rollins. 
“He thinks a practice should be ap¬ 
proached like a playoff game.” 


Ftorek is an ascetic; he drinks nothing 
stronger than Coke—not even coffee— 
and he will not allow his wife to come to 
training camp. Last year John Gray. 
Ftorek’s roommate, woke up at 3:30 a.m. 
and found Ftorek studiously working on 
a list of things he wanted to accomplish 
during that day’s practice. Gray 
screamed that he had had enough, and 
when Ftorek returned from breakfast, his 
bags were in the hotel hallway. 

Like Philadelphia's Clarke. Ftorek is a 
tireless forechecker at one end and back- 
checker at the other, one of those players 
who always appear to be chasing—or be¬ 
ing chased by—the puck. A deft play- 
maker. he centers the "Lightning Line” 
for Gray and Del Hall, and last season 
they combined for 123 goals. 

Ftorek is among the WHA’s top 10 
scorers this season, with 11 goals and five 
assists for 16 points, and he has the Road¬ 
runners in second place in the Western 
Division. In a recent game against Bobby 
Hull’s Winnipeg Jets, the defending 
WHA champion, he scored the winning 
goal in Phoenix’ 4-3 victory as he beat 
Joe Daley with less than five minutes to 
play. Then Ftorek helped preserve the 
lead in the final minute with some 
superior penalty killing. 

The little guy is the unques¬ 
tioned leader of the Roadrunners. 
One time last season he was so up¬ 
set by the home crowd’s booing of 
a teammate that he invited himself 
onto the postgame radio show and 
defended his teammate. He also is 
the prosecuting attorney/judge of 
the club’s kangaroo court. “See 
this?” Ftorek says, pulling out a lit¬ 
tle notebook. “All the fines. For 
anything—missing a bus, leaving 
stuff in the locker room for the 
trainer to pick up. We raise a lot of 
money." Instead of squandering 
the money for team parties, Ftorek 
sends flowers to fans’ weddings or 
funerals. On one occasion he paid 
the team’s laundry bill during a 
preseason tour of Finland. At Fto¬ 
rek’s prodding, the Phoenix play¬ 
ers also have chipped in to buy sea¬ 
son tickets that they donate to local 
charities. All this has helped keep 
the struggling Phoenix franchise 
financially afloat, but the club 
may soon wind up at Household 
Finance. 

If that happens. Little Robbie 
Ftorek will send the flowers, eno 



FTOREK IS CALLED THE BOBBY CLARKE OF THE WHA 
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call me in the morning,’’ this physician cares 
for the denizens of a classic training gym 
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FIGHT DOCTOR continued 


F ;rdie Pacheco, M.D., is 48 years old. He is an art col¬ 
ector, a painter and caricaturist and he conducts two 
medical practices, one for charity in the Miami black ghet¬ 
to. Dr. Pacheco also is a sports nut who has found the per¬ 
fect outlet in working as a fight doctor, treating boxing 
heroes and bums alike. Since 1950 he has worked thou¬ 
sands of fights and ministered to nine world champions, 
most notably Muhammad Ali, whom he also serves as per¬ 
sonal physician. Along the way. Dr. Pacheco has kept a jour¬ 
nal that has grown to book length. Here are excerpts. 

The last perfect example of a boxing gym is located above 
the drugstore at the corner of Washington Avenue and Fifth 
Street in Miami Beach. It is on the ghetto side of town and 
it is the jewel of the world. There once was Stillman’s Gym 
in New York; now it is long gone. There still is Gleason’s 
Gym there; no contest. With the fight game sputtering out, 
there simply are no other training gyms in the country alive 
with action. Only the Fifth Street Gym hums with activity. 
It is full of fighters in all stages of their careers, every one get¬ 
ting ready to step into harm’s way. 

Gym activity depends on fight activity. In Miami Beach 
we are fortunate to have Chris Dundee, the last dynamo 
among boxing promoters. Age cannot wither, nor custom 
stale the infinite variety of his fight cards made from zero tal¬ 
ent. Dundee puts on shows with what he has and builds 
local fighters into international attractions. For more than 
25 years he has patched together fight cards by cajoling, con¬ 
ning, gently blackmailing, threatening, conniving and con¬ 
vincing fighters to work for him for the money available. 
The result is that he has staged some truly great fight nights 
in Miami Beach. He also has had some mediocre ones and 
some real Smell-Os. But mainly, he has had rights, and that 
is why the Fifth Street Gym is alive and well. 

The gym looks like it was built as a set for a bad boxing 
movie. First there are the stairs going up. The stairway 
alone is worth the trip if you are a student of decay and 
the damage that can be worked by generations of termites. 
To add to the peril, the stairwell is lit by a solitary naked 
bulb, perhaps 15 watts, and at the top. the entryway is guard¬ 
ed by a gnome. Ad¬ 
mission to the Fifth 
Street Gym is just 
50e. and because that 
money makes up part 
of his salary, the guard 
is ever alert for what 
he calls “mud tur¬ 
tles” — freeloaders 
Who try to slip by 
without paying up. 

In close-up. the 
gnome turns out to be 
Emmett (The Great) 

Sullivan, also known 
as Sully. He is a ref¬ 
ugee from the cold 
and harsh life of the 


New York jungle; he is stooped now and virtually tooth¬ 
less. His clothes hang loosely on him. His cigar is clenched 
in the corner of his mouth, and a brown dribble of tobacco 
juice courses down a withered jowl onto his shirt collar. 

Sully’s main concern is that someone will sneak past him 
without paying the four bits. Once, author Wilfrid Sheed, 
working on a boxing book, tried to breeze through by airily 
murmuring, "Press." 

“Yeah, press your pants," Sully growled. “Come up with 
the four bits, you mud turtle." Sheed coughed up the mon¬ 
ey. and Sully pocketed it. muttering, “Press. Huh. Press." 

When things get tough and he faces certain personnel 
problems, Chris Dundee has drafted Sully into service as a 
cornerman. However, some Miami Beach fighters are loath 
to have the old man in the corner because of his discon¬ 
certing habit of keeping the cigar in his mouth during a 
fight. Jerry Powers, a lightweight known as the Prince of Sec¬ 
ond Avenue, a veteran of more than 300 fights, was strug¬ 
gling through a dreary four-rounder in Miami Beach one 
night when he suddenly quit between rounds. Alarmed. I 
ran to the dressing room to see what had happened. 

"Aw, Doc, it wasn’t the fight" Powers told me. “It was 
just that the old man kept burning me on the shoulder with 
his cigar every time he reached for the water bucket." 

Behind Sully and his cigar, you can see that while the 
Fifth Street Gym is large, it somehow seems small because 
of the number of people engaged in frenetic physical ac¬ 
tivity. Two of the walls are lined with dirty windows; on 
them some long-forgotten da Vinci painted a pair of box¬ 
ing gloves and the letters gym in yellow on a red back¬ 
ground. The paint is appropriately faded and peeling. The 
floors are in the same state of advanced decay as the stairs, 
having been worn thin by the shuffle of feet and the slap¬ 
ping of jumping ropes. The floor has been patched here 
and there with slabs of plywood; some years ago an at¬ 
tempt was made to repair and paint it, but the dry wood 
merely sucked up the paint, while the plywood continued 
to wear. It is clear that the pharmacist downstairs is in dan¬ 
ger of being hit by a falling heavyweight. 

There is a rope extending from Sully’s table at the en¬ 
trance to the ring used 
for sparring sessions. 
To the left of the ring 
are wooden benches 
for spectators, seldom 
used unless Ali or 
some other famous 
fighter is in town. In 
a near corner is Chris 
Dundee's desk, with a 
cracked glass top and 
a telephone with a 
lock on the dial. Chris 
is well aware of the 
propensity of the fight 
crowd for making 
long-distance tele¬ 
phone calls. Whenev- 



Cigars poised. Moe Fleischer and Emmett Sullivan are gym regulars. 
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er someone calls up ask¬ 
ing for money, Dundee 
feigns deafness. 

Not long ago, one 
such call was made 
collect, and Dundee 
went into his act with 
the operator. She per¬ 
sisted while he stayed 
calm; he couldn’t hear 
her. She spoke back to 
the caller, and once 
again Dundee pro¬ 
fessed not to be able to 
hear. “I guess we’ve got 
a bad connection, hon¬ 
ey,” he said. The voice 
on the other end grew 
frantic: “I can hear 
him, operator. Tell him 
I need five hundred 
bucks today to bail out 
of a jam.” 

“I can’t hear a thing, operator,” Dundee said. 

The operator grew exasperated. “Well, 1 can hear him 
perfectly well, Mr. Dundee. He says he needs five hundred 
dollars.” 

“If you can hear him. honey," Dundee said, "you loan 
him the five hundred.” 

By contrast, Chris’ brother, Angelo Dundee, may be the 
softest touch in all of boxing. Angelo still has one old fight¬ 
er borrowing money who has not fought in five years, nor 
will he ever fight again. Once every month he labors up the 
dark flight of stairs at the Fifth Street Gym, dons his fight¬ 
ing togs and reels around the floor in a pathetic pantomime 
of a boxer training for a bout. At the end of this sad exhi¬ 
bition, he touches Angelo for the monthly loan. Angelo is 
now down more than $10,000 to this man. So much for the 
typical picture of the bloodthirsty trainer who is still suck¬ 
ing money from a finished fighter. 

This is the Fifth Street Gym and its people. This is where, 
years ago, my association with AJi began. 

March 1962—Angelo called to say he was sending over a 
new kid for a cold shot. He also said that this was the new 
kid they were high on and to treat him extra nice. As I was 
hanging up, a young giant walked into the office and began 
a nonstop conversation that has lasted 14 years. 

My initial impression of Cassius Clay was that he was 
very nervous and was covering up his anxiety with whistling- 
in-the-graveyard type of talk. He was certainly a superb spec¬ 
imen. and he was certainly handsome, and he really could 
talk. Now if he could only fight. 

On this quiet day in my office in the central Miami 
black ghetto, Clay was mainly intent on talking me out of 
the shot and into giving him oral medication. (Through 14 
years he has taken hundreds of needles from me, but he 
has changed little in his dislike of them.) We did a slow bull¬ 


fight verdnica. with me 
as the matador and 
Clay as the bull. He 
twisted and turned un¬ 
til finally I lunged at 
him and injected him. 

“Oh, you’re sumptin’ 
else. Doc,” he said. “I 
didn't feel a thing.” 

He knew I was going 
to the gym, and I gave 
him a ride in my new 
Cadillac. He was telling 
me all about cars and 
what he was going to do 
when he won the title. 
Some kid, I thought; he 
hasn’t gotten started 
yet, and he’s talking 
about what cars he is 
going to own and what 
he is going to do with 
all his money. 

Clay had been sent to Angelo for training. For lack of bet¬ 
ter housing, he was put in the Mary Elizabeth Hotel in the 
ghetto on Second Avenue. The Mary Elizabeth was a hell¬ 
hole of pimps, hookers, drug dealers, winos and general 
bad guys. Into this abscess came the innocent boy athlete, 
and a strange thing happened. Because of his gregarious na¬ 
ture, his size and accomplishments. Clay was adopted by 
the hustlers. They protected him. That hotel was totally com¬ 
mitted to gratifying the carnal senses and desires. Yet Cas¬ 
sius Clay held on to his innocence and his sense of destiny. 
At this stage of his career he had adopted a Spartan at¬ 
titude and held that his body was his future. His one am¬ 
bition was to be the heavyweight champion, and he had 
not deviated from it since he had been a kid. 

At night. Clay’s new friends would entice him down the 
street to a lively cabaret called the Sir John and there, in 
the company of some of the sleaziest characters in the ghet¬ 
to, the kid would groove on the night life. He would sit and 
watch, quietly sipping an orange juice. No one forced him 
to have any booze, and nobody suggested drugs to him; he 
was protected by the hustlers, and they took pride in him. 
Sissies passed him admiringly. If beautiful, long-legged, full- 
bottomed ladies, strutting by with their pimps, paused, 
someone would say, “Naw, not him. He’s fighting next 
week in L.A. What you trying to do, hurt our man?” At a 
reasonable hour. Clay would get up and walk the two 
blocks to his hellhole room and pass the night by 
himself. 

At dawn he would get up and do roadwork on Biscayne 
Boulevard, in front of my residential area. Bay Point. While 
he ran, I slept; and when I began my day in my office, he 
slept. Then we both would go to the gym at midday by dif¬ 
ferent routes. 1 would get into my air-conditioned Cadillac 
and cruise over the MacArthur Causeway, sometimes pass¬ 
ing the young Cassius Clay, running with a sort of race- 

continucd 
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Celebrity-in-training Roberto Duran offers championship counsel to a young fighter. 



FIGHT DOCTOR continued 


horse beauty in his heavy work boots. He would wave and 
smile, and I would think. “That is going to be some tough 
nut for Sonny Liston to crack." 

February 1964—Cassius Clay was now Muhammad Ali. 
We gathered for the weigh-in, and everyone was in a state 
of high excitement except Angelo, who was typically un¬ 
aware of anything but the job at hand, his highly profes¬ 
sional mind working on the practical details of the weigh- 
in and the psychological warfare that was about to begin. 

Sugar Ray Robinson, a hero of Ali's youth, had been 
brought in at heavy expense and was attempting to talk 
some sense of decorum into the kid. Ali listened atten¬ 
tively. nodding his head vigorously in agreement. Yes. yes. 
this was the biggest event of his life and the biggest sports 
event of the year; yes sir. yes sir. He was aware that he had 
acted childishly in the past but this was for the whole ball 
of wax; and. no sir. he would not do anything to bring dis¬ 
grace on his race or on Sugar Ray or on any of the other 
pros who were with him. Yes. yes, and get lost. Sugar Ray. 

At the door of the Miami Beach Convention Hall—the 
same place where, as a raw beginner pro. he had stepped in 
to work with Ingo Johansson as a sparring partner and made 
a monkey out of him—Ali paused to take stock of the scene. 
More than 800 newsmen from all over the world were in at¬ 
tendance. Then, suddenly, he hit the door at full stride, with 
his assistant trainer. Bundini Brown, struggling to keep up. 
hanging on to his robe belt. Both were at full voice, shouting 
their old war slogans for the millionth time: Float like a but¬ 
terfly. sting like a bee. rumble, young man. rumble! 

Sonny Liston’s head snapped around, and there he was. 
reduced to a mere spectator at his own weigh-in. The war 
of nerves was over. Sonny was down for the count. His most- 
feared psychological ploy was taken from him. and he could 
no longer stand on a commanding perch, glaring menac¬ 
ingly down on a cowed adversary. Soon the place was in pan¬ 
demonium. Most reporters had picked Sonny; in fact, only 
eight out of the 800 had picked Ali. 

Now the fighters were literally nose to nose. and. sur¬ 
prise of surpises. Ali was taller and bigger than the Bear. 
As has happened to many a hapless victim. Sonny had un¬ 
derestimated Ali's size because of his baby features and his 
smooth, seemingly unmuscled body. 

Now Ali was touching the Bear! Newsmen instinctively 
recoiled. There goes the fight, everyone thought, as Ali taunt¬ 
ed. yelled and generally unnerved Liston, who could not be¬ 
lieve what was happening to his act. Bundini excelled in 
moments like this; he had a never-ending variety of catchy 
phrases and a loud mouth, and although he was safely be¬ 
hind Ali. he was not cowed or scared by Liston and made 
it obvious to all. Sugar Ray fought to keep from falling off 
the stage: he would not have been the first to be knocked 
off a stage by the runaway team of Ali and Bundini. Angelo 
smiled helplessly at the press. He knew the act was killing 
Liston, and he loved it. To his credit, he has never stopped 
a winning ploy and is willing to do anything to win a fight. 
Angelo Dundee was the only person there who knew Ali 
was going to win. Many thought he might but no one Anew 
it, and certainly no one admitted thinking it before the 
fight. After the fight, the experts who picked Ali were 
plentiful. 


At this point in the story, it is well to reflect on how- 
some newspapermen become pundits. They simply predict 
a fact and then work like hell to make their prediction 
come true. Enter the late Jimmy Cannon. Jimmy was one 
fine writer but not the most lovable of men. Acid is the 
word that springs to mind when I think of little Jimmy Can¬ 
non embattled on all fronts—mad at the airlines that brought 
him. mad at the hotel that housed him. the restaurant that 
fed him. the promotion, the promoters, the fighters, his col¬ 
leagues. and generally mad at the world. Still. Jimmy could 
make a story happen. 

Cannon had been writing that Ali was scared to death, 
and ergo, this act was that of a hysterical man on the way 
to the gallows. Many bought this idea and wrote it. and so 
a spark was born. At the time of the weigh-in. the doctor 
on the Miami Beach Boxing Commission was Dr. Alex Rob¬ 
bins. an irascible type with a no-nonsense approach. Imag¬ 
ine his chagrin when he had to examine Ali and found his 
blood pressure to be 200/100. with his pulse galloping out 
of control. The fight was threatened. What was the cause of 
this hypertension? Dr. Robbins was stuck. In doubt as to 
the reason for such a strange condition, he looked around 
for help from a friendly face. Jimmy Cannon slid into the 
next chair and whispered. “Could it be that the kid is scared 
to death. Doc?” 

A small bulb lit in Dr. Robbins’ head and he nodded 
gravely. "Yes, yes, Mr. Cannon. This fighter is scared to 
death and if his blood pressure is the same at fight time, it 
is all off.” 

Pandemonium again. I am appointed to go to Ali’s house 
and take his blood pressure hourly to assure everyone that 
he is O.K. in case of litigation 

The ride is pure joy. Bundini and the crowd are in high 
spirits. They are sure they whipped the ole Bear's head 
good. Ali is in great spirits. We enter Ali's house. I walk 
into Ali’s bedroom. He smiles serenely and thrusts out his 
arm. I take my first blood pressure: 120/80. Normal. I look 
at Ali. who is as cool as a snake and smiling. I try to look se¬ 
rious. “Why did you do that. Ali?” I ask. “Why did you act 
so nutty up there in front of all those people?” 

He leaned forward, whispering, in the time-honored way 
that both gets your attention and commands your respect. 
“Because Liston thinks I am a nut. He is scared of no man. 
but he is scared of a nut because he doesn't know what I 
am going to do." 

It was then that 1 made up my mind to bet a sizable 
chunk on Ali. Liston did not stand a chance against this 
wacky kid. Ali went off at 6-1 and we all cleaned up. 

The second Liston fight, in Lewiston. Maine, began with a 
trim, fleet Ali circling and a ponderous Sonny chasing him 
with his familiar Chicago-style shuffle. His timing was pre¬ 
dictable in that he had to shuffle forth with two steps and 
on the third throw a left jab. Set and repeat. Ali was there 
through the first two steps but was gone by the third, and Lis¬ 
ton was whistling that heavy artillery jab into the still Maine 
air. Two and a half minutes into the round. Liston had 
caught a few good Ali counterpunches but had not landed 
anything effective as yet and was becoming impatient and 
abandoned in his attack. At this moment, the Phantom 
Punch was uncorked. 

continued 
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FIGHT DOCTOR continued 


Ali had a cute maneuver wherein he used the rope to 
play off and throw a sneaky short overhand right over an op¬ 
ponent’s extended left jab. I have seen him do this in the 
gym hundreds of times and have seen him catch fighters 
completely off guard in many bouts with this cutie move, 
but I must confess I never saw anybody go down with 
that shot. Now. many years later, looking at the films for 
the hundredth time. I see Liston’s face turn with the punch, 
his eyes blink: he loses his equilibrium and falls. At the 
time. 1 did not see anything but Liston falling, but Liston 
was hit with that one-in-a-million shot. Even he was mor¬ 
tal, and even he had one spot that would short-circuit his 
brain for an instant. I agree. Ali is not a devastating punch¬ 
er. but when he has to, when the chips are down, he 
knocks them out. 

Back to Lewiston. Liston rests on his back, momentarily 
looking up into another world. The referee moves in to 
start his count—but wait, several factors that have been 
overlooked now come to light and have a terrific meaning 
in this travesty. First, the referee is Jersey Joe Walcott, the 
old champ. Nice as a celebrity; wrong as a referee. He had 
never handled a fight of this magnitude. Referees are true 
professionals, and there is no such thing as a good amateur 
celebrity referee. And so it happened that Walcott let this 
fight slip away from him. 

When Liston fell, Ali was supposed to go to a neutral cor¬ 
ner. Until he did so, no count could begin. But Ali was as 
skeptical as the spectators, and he stood over Liston in dis¬ 
belief. He waved him up with his gloved hand and snarled 
at him repeatedly, “Get up. you bum! No one will believe 
this!” 

Walcott made some desperate effort to wave the wild¬ 
eyed Ali to a neutral corner while trying to keep a count 
going. He looked with desperation at the timekeeper, whose 
job it was to count the seconds by the clock, but the time¬ 
keeper was an aged citizen, and he was every bit as flus¬ 
tered as Walcott. 

Liston rolled over like a beached whale, keeping his eyes 
on Ali all the while. Ali was glowering over Liston. Liston 
was looking sheepishly up at him but not getting up. Wal¬ 
cott was doing a comic head-wagging bit. looking to the 
timekeeper, to Ali, to Liston and back. Nothing much was 
being resolved, and Liston looked like he was down for the 
month when out of the press section came a voice of 
authority. 

A small, thin man, aged but clear of voice, strode for¬ 
ward and announced to Walcott, “The fight is over! Liston 
is out! Ali wins!” 

The man was the late, redoubtable Nat Fleischer of The 
Ring magazine, the boxing historian and beloved old man 
of fight journalism. I respectfully submit that he was in some¬ 
what less than an authoritative position and had no say-so, 
but both the timekeeper and Walcott were so relieved to 
see an end to their immediate problem that they gratefully 
concurred. 

To recap. Liston, desperate to put a good one on Ali, over¬ 
extended his long jab. Ali. bouncing off the ropes, threw a 
short right over the jab, which momentarily stunned Lis¬ 
ton, and he fell down, but not out. Ali stood over him. Wal¬ 
cott could not control Ali. Stop there. The count should 
not have continued until Ali went to a neutral corner. He 


never did go to a neutral corner. The fight was stopped by a 
non-official. The fight should have continued. Liston could 
have gotten up. but didn't. Why ...? 

A few years later Liston petitioned the California Box¬ 
ing Commission to reinstate his license. Now he is being 
questioned in the commissioner's office in Oakland. 

A commissioner: "Mr. Liston, have you ever heard the 
word fix used in connection with a fight?" 

“No." 

"Have you heard the words tank job?” 

“No." 

"In the water?" 

“No." 

"Take a dive?” 

"Oh ... you mean the Lewiston fight. Yeah. I can tell 
you what happened there. Ali knocked me down with a 
sharp punch. I was down but not hurt, but I looked up and 
saw Ali standing over me. Now there is no way to get up 
from the canvas that you are not exposed to a great shot. 
Ali is waiting to hit me. the ref can’t control him. 1 have to 
put one knee and one glove on the canvas to get up." 

At this point Liston gets out of his chair and demon¬ 
strates. The spectators lean forward, the commissioners lean 
forward. All are nodding in agreement with what Sonny is 
saying, and it is apparent that all the sympathy in the room 
is with Sonny and his plight, there on the floor, his chance 
of recovering his title slipping by as an incompetent ref wres¬ 
tles with Attila the Hun. And now Liston gels to the punch 
line. It is as if he has been dreaming about this for years 
and has defined what happened to him in one sentence that 
clarifies and exculpates him from all responsiblity for that 
awful, shameful, emasculating moment when he went from 
Liston the Terrible to Liston the Dog. Eyes narrowed, he 
leans forward and says in a confidential semiwhisper: "You 
know Ali is a nut. You can tell what a normal man is going 
to do. but you can’t tell what a nut is going to do. and Ali is 
a nut!” 

Sonny went on to a tragic death in Las Vegas, which was 
truly sad, because in the end you had to like old Sonny, 
with his surly, menacing look and his sweet, intelligent wife 
by his side, guiding him. taming his wilder impulses and 
making Sonny almost seem human. 1 hated to see him go 
out that way. 

The venerable Moe Fleischer says he is approaching 75, 
but he doesn't say from which side. He has a heart con¬ 
dition, but he is alive today because Chris Dundee rescued 
him from the killing boredom of retirement and put him 
back to work in boxing. He is an oldtime cornerman, which 
means that he still has a gentle touch and a loving way of 
sending preliminary kids out to mammoth beatings. But 
mostly, like the other dinosaurs in the Fifth Street Gym. he 
dwells with rapture on the old days of the Depression, w hen 
boxing was a haven for the hungry. Fleischer swears this 
story is true: 

There has been an injury in training, and Boston Pro¬ 
moter Eddie Mack desperately needs a heavyweight to fill 
in the next night's card. He calls Sam Aaronson, who runs a 
bustling gym in the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. 

“Sam, you gotta help me," says Eddie Mack. "Send me 
up a heavyweight. Anybody. Please.” 
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FIGHT DOCTOR continued 


“Eddie, how good an opponent you got?” asks Sam. 

“Just a guy. Not bad. a banger. Can't take a punch and 
got no heart.” 

“All right.” says Sam. "I got a great-looking kid. Jewish. 
Weighs 200 after training today and he’s ready. Fourteen 
straight knockouts.” 

Silence on the Boston end of the line. You must un¬ 
derstand that in the 1930s having a Jewish heavyweight 
with 14 straight knockouts was like having an annuity for 
life. There were a million guys ready to fight, but very 
few while. Jewish heavyweights. Finally. Eddie regains his 
voice. “Sam. your kid with the 14 knockouts. Why would 
you send me this kid? What do you want, a mortgage on 
my gym for this kid?” 

"Just five hundred and expenses.” 

“You got it. And, Sam. t promise f won’t get your kid 
hurt. Put him on the train. I’ll personally meet the train. 
And, Sam, I’ll add a few bucks in gratitude.” 

There is a sellout crowd for the fight; word has gone out 
through Beantown that a great young Jewish heavy with 14 
straight knockouts is going to fight Battling Bummer. And 
sure enough, the first round is all action and the young kid 
is killing his opponent. The second round starts with more 
of the same when the embattled Bummer swings from the 
floor and catches the Jewish heavyweight on the jaw. Dow n 
he goes. And slowly the crowd falls silent as the count goes 


to 10 and there is no sign of life from the fallen warrior. 

Next day a crestfallen Eddie Mack calls Sam Aaronson. 
"I sent the money down with the kid." he says. 

"Good. good. So how did the fight go?” 

“Well, Sam. the first round was dynamite. What a jab 
that kid of yours has got. Nifty footwork, too. The first 
round, he wins it big." 

“Never mind the blow-by-blow. What happened?” 

Eddie sighs. “I hate to tell you. Sam, but your kid gets 
knocked out in the second round. Jeez. I’m sorry about it. 
but —” 

"Fifteen straight knockouts,” says Sam and hangs up. 

October 1974—A day or so after I had arrived in Zaire 
for the George Foreman fight. I saw Herbert Muhammad. 
He was sitting in a large wicker chair in the hotel lobby, 
dressed in a spotless white suit, holding an ornate ivory 
cane and listening respectfully to anyone who was allowed 
to approach him. He is a very quiet man. listening atten¬ 
tively before making a decision which is silently obeyed. 
He has divorced himself from the day-to-day hassles of the 
fight camp, but he is still responsible for the big decisions. 
His is the only voice that Ali listens to. And now. Herbert 
Muhammad introduces me to one of his personal physicians. 

The man was a doctor from Chicago, gracious and pleas¬ 
ant, with a sort of apologetic, preoccupied air. But there 

continued 
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FIGHT DOCTOR continued 


was clearly something on his mind. Her¬ 
bert Muhammad explained that the doc¬ 
tor had been treating his ailing father. 
Elijah Muhammad, and that he was in 
Africa strictly as a guest for the fight. He 
specified that this would in no way in¬ 
terfere with my duties and authority over 
the boxing part of Ali’s life. But 1 knew 
that it wouldn’t be that simple. 

For one thing, the atmosphere was too 
heady for a visitor not used to a fight 
buildup. Before I arrived, the doctor had 
gradually taken over the medical duties 
of the camp. And now. caught up in the 
excitement, he gave me his startling 
news: Ali was suffering from a new af¬ 
fliction. Ali had hypoglycemia, low blood 
sugar. But never fear, the doctor said, he 
had a remedy. 

Frankly, hypoglycemia is a catchall di¬ 
agnosis, just like hypertension is used to 
describe various reasons for weakness. 
Ali had been getting tired in the last 
rounds of his past few fights, and now, 
in Africa, he was getting dizzy following 
his workouts and he complained of feel¬ 
ing tired. The fact that he was in a trop¬ 
ical climate, training hard at midday and 
was well past 30 did not seem to occur 
to anybody. But 1 knew—and Angelo 
knew—that left alone Ali would adjust 
slowly to the condition and be fully re¬ 
charged by the time the bell rang. 

I knew that the less a doctor does to a 
fighter, the better. Overtreatment serves 
to psych the fighter into thinking he is 
carrying an extra burden into the ring. 
Angelo never permits the word tired to 
be used in a corner: I feel the word sick 
should be banned from the camp. 

And now for the remedy. The Chi¬ 
cago doctor told me that he had ordered 
the camp cook to bake a huge apple cob¬ 
bler and pour pure honey all over the 
top of it. This deep-dish delicacy would 
be fed to Ali one hour before fight time. 
The prevailing thought was that it would 
"put gas in Ali’s tank.” 

I was amazed. But 1 had to be dis¬ 
creet. Courteously, 1 explained that I was 
sure it wouldn’t work because we were 
dealing with a man who was about to 
have his midsection pummeled by a lev¬ 
eling force greater than the H-bomb, 
namely George Foreman. To feed this 
gooey mess to Ali one hour before the 
fight would be dangerous. The doctor lis¬ 
tened to my argument and agreed. But 
he countered by proposing sugar-saturat¬ 
ed orange juice. The dilemma was mad¬ 
dening for me; I had to respect a man 


who was trying to do his best. 1 accept¬ 
ed the bottle of sugared juice and we put 
it into the corner water bucket for the 
fight. But Angelo handles the water bot¬ 
tle. and we agreed to ignore the juice. 
As it turned out, we didn’t need it. 

When we got back to the States, I wait¬ 
ed for Ali to come to Miami to train. I 
called Herbert and told him my plan: be¬ 
cause Ali would not go to a doctor’s of¬ 
fice for a physical, I would handle ev¬ 
erything at the Fifth Street Gym. All 
Herbert and Ali's wife Belinda had to 
guarantee was that Ali not cat anything 
at all in the morning before coming to 
the gym. 

It was boiling hot in Miami and Ali 
worked a furious two-hour session. When 
he finished. I trapped him in his dress¬ 
ing cubicle. I drew a large sample of 
blood from his arm and got a urine sam¬ 
ple. I rushed them over to the lab and 
did a complete analysis. Just as 1 had sus¬ 
pected: no hypoglycemia. I phoned the 
news to Belinda and Herbert Muhammad 
and they were both very happy. Our next 
stop was Kuala Lumpur and the case was 
now closed, I thought. I was wrong. 

At the camp the same stories were cir¬ 
culating about low blood sugar. By now 
Herbert's doctor had really caught the 
fight-camp fever. Again, we compro¬ 
mised on the sugared orange juice. Again, 
we didn't use it. The next stop was Manila 
and Joe Frazier. 

And, sure enough, an hour or so be¬ 
fore the fight. I walked into Ali’s dress¬ 
ing room—just in time, as it turned out: 
there was a huge pastry box full of heavy, 
rich napoleons, cream confections and 
an assortment of frosted danish pastry. 
The hypoglycemia theory dies hard. I 
solved the crisis quickly. 1 ate most of 
the cakes myself, chewing and swallow¬ 
ing as fast as I could, and fed the rest to 
one of Ali’s rotund bodyguards. 

The sweet end to the story is that the 
visiting doctor is gone now and no long¬ 
er accompanies us on fight trips. 

A character I’ll call Tampa Red was a 
medium-sized man with an absolute fas¬ 
cination for pro wrestling. He was so fas¬ 
cinated, in fact, that he hobbied as a wres¬ 
tling referee. But it wasn’t enough; he 
wanted to be a wrestler himself, and that 
was that. 

One night he became transported as 
he told me that the highlight of his life 
had come while refereeing a recent match 
where he had been picked up and bodily 


hurled out of the ring. “I flew through 
the air.” he said, “and I landed in the 
third row on lop of three Italian guys 
who were eating hero sandwiches and 
drinking beer. They picked me right back 
up and threw me back into the ring. I 
came to in the hospital with a concus¬ 
sion, and the next day the newspaper had 
it on page one. What a night!" 

As it happens, one of my house guests 
at the time was a brilliant heart surgeon. 
He also had a sly sense of humor, so he 
and 1 set out to work up a way for Tam¬ 
pa Red to become a wrestler. 

Working up a program of drugs to add 
weight and size to his frame seemed im¬ 
practical at Red's age. There would have 
to be an unusual gimmick instead, some 
sort of crowd-catcher. We were fairly 
stumped when my friend came up with 
his idea. It seemed perfect: the doctor 
was part of a group studying experimen¬ 
tal surgical techniques at the local V.A. 
hospital. One of the systems under study 
involved injecting a special dye into the 
body. It turned inside tissues a bright 
green; that is, all except the tumor tis¬ 
sue, so that, presumably, surgery would 
be greatly simplified. There was one small 
drawback that had stumped researchers: 
the dye also turned skin, eyeballs, fin¬ 
gernails and teeth bright green, and the 
effect lasted for about six weeks. When 
we told Tampa Red about it, he became 
wildly excited. 

“You mean you can turn me green ? 
And I'll stay green for six weeks? Wow! 
I can bill myself as the Jolly Green Gi¬ 
ant. It's perfect." He left my house a 
happy man. and when he returned the 
next night he had a contract to wrestle 
in Texas, providing that what he had told 
them was true. He was now ready for 
his first green fix. 

About this time we realized that the 
gag had gone far enough and we reluc¬ 
tantly told Tampa Red that we had been 
kidding. The drug was unproven, we said, 
and it might possibly have unpleasant 
side effects. Such as death. But Red didn't 
blink. "Get me a lawyer,” he said. “I’ll 
sign a paper absolving you of any fault if 
anything happens to me." 

“Not that easy," we told him. “You 
can sign your life away because you don’t 
know any better. But we’re doctors and 
we do know belter, so we can’t do it." 

“All right. I’ll steal the drug and you 
guys will be innocent,” he said. 

The argument went on into the night 
until it became clear that he was about 
continued 
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FIGHT DOCTOR continued 


to try a few wrestling holds on us. We 
teamed up. seized him and threw him 
out of the house. He threatened never to 
speak to us again, and we felt badly about 
it for a few days. But then we read in 
the paper that he had suffered a frac¬ 
tured clavicle after being thrown out of 
another ring, and we both felt an awful 
lot better about it. 

For years Ali has had serious problems 
with his hands. They are sensitive to the 
pounding that he subjects them to in in¬ 
tensive training and while fighting. Hit¬ 
ting the heavy bag made them very sore, 
and soon he developed a bursitis of the 
knuckles and at times a tendinitis. There 
is no solution to sore hands but rest— 
and Ali simply couldn’t rest his hands. 
The next-best remedy was obvious. We 
would numb his hands and let him punch 
to his heart's delight. 

The Oscar Bonavcna fight in the Gar¬ 
den on Dec. 7, 1970 was the first time I 
took my syringes into a dressing room 
and used them before a fight. With a den¬ 
tist-sized capsule of Novocain. I dead¬ 
ened Ali's knuckles so that he could 
punch with impunity. He knocked out 
Bonavcna in the 15th round of an ex¬ 
tremely hard fight. His hands held up. 
but they were very sore. Thereafter I be¬ 
came indispensable around the fight 
camp and. at the same time, had a great 
deal of difficulty with various people in 
the camp, including Ali himself. 

The most important bout of Ali's ca¬ 
reer was coming up: the first Joe Frazier 
fight. Again, the plan was to deaden Ali's 
tender hands. Ali did not particularly like 
the arrangement—he hates needles and 
shots—but he understood that if he was 
to punch with authority, he could not af¬ 
ford to worry about his hands. Herbert 
Muhammad also was not happy with the 
plan, but he yielded to the logic of it. 
We could not postpone the fight. Frazier 
would come on like a tank. Ali would 
need his two hands to punch without re¬ 
gard to pain. I deadened the knuckles 
again—and it worked again. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Frazier knocked Ali down in the 
15th and won the fight. 

Afterward. Ali visited a doctor in the 
Pennsylvania hills near his Deer Lake 
camp. The doctor dragged out the old 
country remedy of soaking the hands in 
warm paraffin to relieve soreness. And if 
it didn’t exactly help, it certainly couldn't 
hurl; the fact was that Ali's hands were 
gradually improving with rest. A later vis¬ 


it to a Boston hand surgeon served to con¬ 
firm my diagnosis and prognosis. 

When we came to the second Frazier 
fight in January of 1974. Herbert Mu¬ 
hammad began to question me about the 
effect of the injections. I explained that 
they only numbed the knuckles so that 
Ali could hit hard, and that the shots 
would not affect the speed or accuracy 
of his punches. Herbert seemed con¬ 
vinced. but a few days later he was still 
skeptical. I told him that the sooner Ali 
did without the shots, the better—be¬ 
cause the less a doctor does for a fighter, 
the better. However. Frazier was a dif¬ 
ferent matter; fighting Frazier required 
strong hands and, while Ali’s hands were 
gradually getting better, they were not 
that well. Herbert nodded inconclusively 
again. It is important to note here that 
in all my previous dealings with Ali, the 
question of the color of my skin had nev¬ 
er come up. 

When it came time for the fight, I got 
my needles ready and Ali called me into 
his dressing cubicle. 

“Doc, you know / trust you, but ... 
well." His voice trailed off. “But. well 
... the boys in Chicago, uh—” 

“Ali. you know you need this shot to 
fight Frazier.” I said. "What arc you try¬ 
ing to tell me?” 

"Well," he said, "the boys from Chi¬ 
cago say that nobody knows what stuff 
it is you arc putting into my hands. You 
don’t get paid for this, see, so they say 
that maybe someone could buy you off 
and get you to shoot some dope into my 
hands. Look. I trust you. Doc. But they 
say, how can you trust a white man that 
don't get paid. ...” He looked bleakly 
down at his boxing shoes. 

“Well, the hell with it. then." 1 said. 
"Don't put anything into your hands. 
You're the one who has to fight Frazier. 
Let them numb your hands.” 

“No, no," he said. "No, you can do 
it. Doc. But they want you to use their 
stuff. ..." He held up a small, unlabeled 
vial of fluid. 

“Hell, no, pal." I said. “Either I pul 
what I know is good and fresh into your 
hands or nothing. I am not about to in¬ 
ject anything into your hands that I’m 
not sure of. especially from people I don’t 
know. Forget it, or do it yourself." 

Ali saw that I was really steaming and 
he thought about it for a moment and 
then shrugged. "Doc." he said, "you go 
on ahead and do it your way." 

The fight was tough and hard, with 


Ali hitting as hard as he could. After 
the decision in his favor was announced, 
he leaned over and panted in my ear. 
"Couldn’t have done it without you. 
Doc." 

Back home, I reflected on the bizarre 
situation. The fact that I worked for free 
in boxing had somehow marked me as 
suspect. No matter that I had a long un¬ 
blemished record in boxing medicine or 
that I had had more experience than any 
ring doctor in history. Or that I had 
worked with nine different world cham¬ 
pions. not just Ali. and had never charged 
a fee. The fact that I had never been 
wrong in my medical judgments with Ali. 
that I had backed him in his exile years, 
and had worked to help him on the way 
back to the title, did not seem to count. 
What did count was that I was white 
and working for free, therefore automat¬ 
ically suspect. I did not feel that the peo¬ 
ple who counted, Herbert Muhammad 
and Ali. felt that way. But nonetheless, 
there it was. In order to be trustworthy I 
must charge a fee. Presumably, the big¬ 
ger my fee. the more trustworthy I would 
be. After struggling with the situation. I 
submitted an enormous bill. 

My phone rang a few days later, and 
it was Promoter Bob Arum, who was 
then handling the paymaster chores. He 
was laughing. "Guess what?” he said. 
“You can't figure boxing people. Her¬ 
bert saw your bill and said it wasn’t 
enough. He is authorizing me to add 
some more on.” 

The case of the sore hands came up 
only one more lime. We were in Zaire 
for the Foreman fight, and Ali suggested 
a sort of compromise. What if I only 
deadened his left hand: after all. he 
planned to use it more than the right. I 
proposed an even better plan. His hands 
were getting better. I said, particularly 
since he had stopped using the heavy bag 
in training. The only problem left. I felt, 
was the main knuckle on his right hand 
and. if he liked, I could deaden only that 
one. We quietly considered it, Ali and I 
alone, and finally he decided to go with¬ 
out any shots at all. What he was really 
wistful about, it turned out. was that I 
hadn’t let him eat the big apple cobbler. 

Since that fight in Africa. I have been 
paid for my ministrations to Ali. although 
I have never submitted another bill. I 
leave it up to Herbert Muhammad. Let's 
face it, I would have been perfectly glad 
to pay him for the honor of working with 
the greatest fighter who ever lived, eno 
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A FALL GUY BECAME A HERO BY SAILING 
A BALLOON AROUND THE EIFFEL TOWER 


In 1901, two years before the Wright 
brothers made the first heavier-than-air 
powered flight. Henry Deutsch de la 
Meurthc of the French Aero Club made 
an offer that everyone seemed likely to re¬ 
fuse. One hundred thousand francs 
would go to the first man to fly from the 
club at St. Cloud to the Eiffel Tower and 
back in 30 minutes. No one in this era 
of balloons and gliders had ever flown 
over a closed course within a time limit, 
and only one man seemed capable of try¬ 
ing the wind-swept, seven-mile circuit. 
That man accepted the challenge. 

Alberto Santos-Dumont. the son of the 
wealthiest planter in Brazil, had built and 
flown the first gasoline-powered airship 
three years earlier. The dapper little fel¬ 
low. who always sported a straw hat and 
often a bright new suit, was a popular fig¬ 
ure in Paris, as much admired for his gra¬ 
cious good humor and lack of preten¬ 
sion as for his courage. 

His craft was a cigar-shaped. 110-foot 
Japanese-silk balloon with a 60-foot 
wooden keel strung beneath it. The keel 
had a wicker basket in the front, a mo¬ 
tor in the center and a propeller at the 
rear. In the air. the ship was as fragile as 
a soap bubble. 

On the morning of July 13, Santos-Du¬ 
mont lifted off for an attempt at the prize. 
He sailed smoothly downwind for 15 
minutes and circled the Eiffel Tower 
without incident, but on the return leg 
the motor failed and gusting head winds 
sent the ship careening across the Bois 
de Boulogne. Unable to regain control, 
Santos-Dumont ripped the silk, sending 
the balloon plummeting earthward. 

His horrified friends at St. Cloud raced 
across the Seine to the scene of the wreck, 
the vast estate of the Baron de Roth¬ 
schild. They found the basket perched 
high in an enormous chestnut tree. San¬ 
tos-Dumont was still in it. lunching from 
a package that a thoughtful neighbor of 
the Baron's had sent up. His friends 
called to him. anxiously inquiring if they 
could offer any assistance. “Yes." he re¬ 


plied. “I should like to have a glass of 
beer." 

Unfortunately for Santos-Dumont. his 
first flight was a picnic compared to his 
second attempt three weeks later. The 
great crowd gathered at the Eiffel Tower 
felt that he was assured of victory as he 
circled the midway point only nine min¬ 
utes after leaving the Aero Club. They 
were mistaken. Within seconds of round¬ 
ing the tower, the balloon developed a 
hydrogen leak from a faulty gas-release 
valve, causing the sack to crumple and 
suspension wires to entangle in the pro¬ 
peller. The entire contraption collapsed 
and hurtled toward the rooftops of Par¬ 
is. As it disappeared beneath the skyline, 
the balloon exploded. 

The spectators who rushed to Rue 
Henri Martin were astounded to find 
Santos-Dumont in perfect health—at 
least for the moment. He was 100 feet in 
the air, precariously perched on the dam¬ 
aged keel, which was wedged between 
two buildings. As the crowd held its 
breath, he leaped to a tiny barred win¬ 
dow; from there, a fireman's rope pulled 
him to safety. Deutsch offered to award 
the prize on the spot if Santos-Dumont 
would promise to give up. but the air¬ 
man began work on a new ship that 
night. 

By now Santos-Dumont was an inter¬ 
national sensation—the prototype Evel 
Knievel. His miraculous escapes earned 
him the nickname Santos-Dismount. 
Young men copied his bushy mustache 
and Panama hat. and a correspondent 
for The New York Times cabled home 
that "his ballooning experiments seem to 
have transformed half the nation into am¬ 
ateur aeronauts." When Santos-Dumont 
made his third ascent, on Oct. 19. the 
Aero Club grounds and the Paris streets 
were mobbed. As he floated overhead, re¬ 
splendent in checked knickerbockers, 
men raised their derby hats on canes and 
women waved their scarves. 

The flight proceeded uneventfully un¬ 
til Santos-Dumont was within sight of 
Si. Cloud on the return leg. Then the 
motor sputtered and died. Suspended 
above the packed stands of the Auteuil 
racecourse, he tightroped his way along 
the keel, adjusted the carburetor and re¬ 
started the engine. Safely back in the bas¬ 
ket, he feverishly shifted ballast and 
worked his guide rope to compensate for 
the treacherous wind. He crossed the 
finish line with 30 seconds to spare, 
then glided grandly around the field 


in history's first airborne victory lap. 

After Santos-Dumont landed, the 
cheering crowd pelted him with flowers. 
But one problem remained; although 
Santos-Dumont was safely on the 
ground, the disposition of the prize was 
still up in the air, While Deutsch would 
have been delighted to part with his mon¬ 
ey. the Aero Club judges withheld it. con¬ 
tending that the pilot had not touched 
land within the time limit. Santos-Du¬ 
mont was bitter, saying that he had in¬ 
tended to divide the prize between his 
mechanics and the poor people of Paris. 
After weeks of public protests, including 
an attempt by beggars to stone the club’s 
facilities, the judges reversed their de¬ 
cision. and the money was awarded. 

Santos-Dumont continued to delight 
his admirers with dramatic stunts in the 
ensuing years. During one exhibition, his 
motor caught fire, and he beat out the 
flames with his straw hat. Smiling down 
at the crowd, he waved one white-gloved 
hand, lifted the soot-covcrcd Panama and 
serenely flew on. That same summer he 
parked a 40-foot dirigible on the Champs 
Elys6es in front of his apartment, while 
he stepped inside "to take a small cup of 
coffee." 

Inspired by the Wright brothers' ac¬ 
complishments at Kitty Hawk in 1903. 
Santos-Dumont built a T-shaped, single¬ 
engine airplane that resembled a collec¬ 
tion of box kites. The machine's lift and 
balance characteristics were tested by 
having a progress-minded jackass pull it 
into the air. In 1906 this plane made the 
first heavier-than-air flight in Europe, but 
it was cursed with a serious design flaw— 
it flew tail first. When a similar model 
flipped Santos-Dumont on his head, he 
limped back to the drawing board. Sub¬ 
sequent projects included a seaplane that 
skipped along the Seine like a water bug 
and a model helicopter that failed to pro¬ 
duce anything more than a draft in the 
hangar. 

Santos-Dumont also developed the 
graceful Dragonfly, a light, inexpensive 
monoplane he envisioned as aviation's 
answer to the Model T Ford. It was quick¬ 
ly outmoded by faster aircraft, and in 
1909 he withdrew to his country estate. 
There would be no more prizes, only 
memories of the daredevil aeronautics 
and heart-stopping falls. Flight would be¬ 
come commonplace, partly because San¬ 
tos-Dumont had been willing to expe¬ 
rience all the danger and glory of 
aviation's beginning. eno 



A roundup ol the week 
Oct. 25-31 


PRO BASKETBALL Hurt' nowhere C 

two forward' play like this." said Philadelphia Coach 
Gene Shuc after his 76crs downed Houston 11<>-94, in 
front of the highest pro basketball crowd for a single 
game 115.6 7 6i in Texas history The players he was talk¬ 
ing about. George McGinnis and Julius Erving. had n 
combined average of 46.6 points per game in the Tiers' 
three wins. The 76crs' first victory over New Orleans. 

111 —101. was played before 27.383 people in the Su¬ 
perdome. the largest crowd to watch an NBA contest. 
On Saturday night the 'bers beat the Ervingjess Nets 
104-80. Allunnc leader Boston stayed unbeaten, but 
the Knicks. whose 3-0 start was their best since their 
1969 championship season, lost twice, first to undefeai- 
cd Cleveland, 114-90. and then to New Orleans, 

115-112 l page 261 Denver also remained undefeated 
and was on lop of the Midwest Division Dan Issel and 
David Thompson scored 1 7 of their 44 points in the 
fourth quarter in a 113-107 defeat of Phoenix. Indiana, 
another NBA rookie team, won three limes to even Us 
record, despite the fact that Forward Billy Knight and 
Center Len Elmore were sidelined by iniuncs Milwau¬ 
kee won its first game in six outings by beating Chicago 
l02-'4. with Brian Winters and Elmore Smith account¬ 
ing for 44 points. Kansas City tested its rookie Forward 
Richard Washington against San Antonio, and he re¬ 
sponded with 24 points and 13 rebound' in a I3O-I02 
defeat of the Spurs Phoenix, defending Western Con¬ 
ference champ, got ns first win when Forward Curtis 
Perry snatched 13 rebounds and combined with Gar 
Heard for 40 points in a 95-82 defeat ot the Bulls Pa¬ 
cific leader Portland lost to Golden Slate. 112-92. as 
W arrior Rick Barry tallied 34 points, including five field 
goals off a one-handed set shot, to give the Warriors 
their first win. 

BOWLING I \KL AN THOM defeated Hutch Soper 
222-192 in the 560.000 Burr F jzio Open tournament 
at Baltic Creek Mich tor his 26th lour victory a PH A 
record 

BOXING 11.hiccn .. It old H 1M < I i \ \s ol Mexico 
scored a sixih-round rKO over Shoji rsujimotoof J.i 
pan tvs tetatn his W BA welterweight title itv Kanazawa, 
Japan 

PRO FOOTBALL I i 

pasvev lor 272 yards to surpass Johnny l nuas' career 
record 140.2391 by 182 yards, and Minnesota racked up 
t6 mote first downs than the Beats but lost its fitst 
game 14-13 In another NFL Central Division game 
Detroit dclealed Green Bay 27-6 to move into a tie 
with Chicago for second place Lion Quarterback Greg 
Landry connected with Ray Jarvis six limes for a lotal 
of 16.3 yards and two touchdowns, one on a '4-yarder 
Sail Francisco lost to St Louis 23-20 in overtime when 
Jim Hakken hooted a 21-yard field goal Los Angeles 
moved into the Western lead, with a 45-6 trouncing ol 
Seattle. Atlanta trailed New Oilcans 14-0 at the lull, 
hut Reserve Quarterback Scot! Humor came off the I a I 
con bench to complete 10 of II passes for 138 yards 
and (wo touchdowns fora 23-20 Atlanta victory Wash¬ 
ington faced two I astern rivals in six days. healing Si 
Louis 20-10 in a driving rain on Monday, hut losing lo 
division leader Dallas ?ii ' on Sunday The Giants' new 
coach, John MeVav couldn't produce a miracle as his 
team lost for Ihc cighlh siiaight lime, io Philadelphia 
113-0. In Miami cx-Gianl Head Coach Hill Arnspaiger 
rchircd as defensive coach of ihc Dolphins, watched 
I acklc Don Reese sack New- England Quarterback Steve 
Grogan to hah a fourth-quarter drive and preserve a 
IO-3 Miami upset victory Rookie Quarterback Rich 
ard Todd led Ihc Jets to their second win. Kith agamsl 
Buffalo. Ihis time hy a 19 |4 score L incinnali strength- 
cned ils hold on lirsi in the AFC Cenlral hy downing 

Cleveland 21-6. Boobic Clark running for wo touch¬ 
downs and Isaac Curtis grabbing a 69-yard TD pass 
from Ken Anderson Cellar-dwelling Pntsbuigh yield¬ 
ed only 44 yards rushing and seven lirsi downs to San 
Diego while winning its third straight game. 23-0. to 
even its record at 4-4 Oakland put distance between it¬ 
self and second-place Denver 19-6. while ihc division’s 
basement teams met in the AFC West with Kansas City 
handing Tampa Bay its eighth loss. 28-19 

golf JACK Nl( M \i S won his fifth v 
when he carded a two-undcr-pur 286 to finish four 
strokes ahead of fellow American C urns Strange in the 
5200.000 event in Sydney 

HARNESS RACING—WINDSHIELD WIPIR All 
with Billy Haughinn in the Milky, won the SIM 290 Mes¬ 


senger pace for 3-year-olds at Roosevelt in 2:00. de¬ 
feating highly favored Keystone Ore by three-quarters 
of a length The comc-from-bchind w in spoiled Ore's 
try for pacing's Triple Crow n lpageJ2l. 

hockey NHI Philadelphia G 
slopped Pittsburgh's 21 shots lo blank ihe Penguins 3-0. 
for his 41st career shutout—his second of the season— 
and lead the Flyers to their fifth straight win on home 
ice. increasing their unbeaten streak to seven. But Phil¬ 
adelphia Mill trailed the Islanders Ipu/tc 24 1 by two 
points and didn't gain ground on the Patrick leaders 
when their Saturday night clash ended in a 3-3 tie The 
Rangers opened the week by skating past Cleveland 
5-2. three scores coming on power plays as rookie Don 
Murdoch tallied his 10th and 11 ih goals. The two di¬ 
vision leaders in the W ales Conference. Boston in the 
Adams and Montreal in the Norris, faced off on Sat¬ 
urday. the Brums coming oul on top 4-3 as Pete McNah 
vet up two scores, including the game-winner by Terry 
O'Reilly Toronto called 22-ycar-old Goalie Mike Pal- 
maleer up from the minors, and he helped end a seven- 
game winless streak, ihc Maple Leafs beating Detroit 
3-1 He also blocked 36 shots in a 5-1 defeat of Min¬ 
nesota. Los Angeles, trailing the Canadicnv by two 
points, won three games, the last a 4-3 squeaker Over 
Cleveland in which Tommy Williams scored on two 
power plays. The Kings were unbeaten in eight of their 
Iasi nine games. St. Louis stayed atop the Smythc Di- 
v ision. the Blues' only loss coming at the hands of the Is¬ 
landers. 5-2. 

W'HA: Indianapolis Coach Jacques Demers bcveechcd 
his skaters to "play as if your jobs depended on it." 
when the cellar-dwelling Racers faced ihe Eastern Di¬ 
vision leader. Quebec He wasn't kidding, either In a 

5- 1 loss lo San Diego earlier in ihc week, ihe Racers 
■ last year's division champs) had failed lo score on five 
power plays, and Demers had shipped out two players 
Despite a three-goal effort hy Nordiquc Marc Tardif. 
the league's scoring champ, no Racer lost his job as In¬ 
dianapolis won 6-4. Cincinnati cruised inlo second 
place with three victories. Rich Leduc. Blame Stough¬ 
ton and Rick Dudley. Us "LSD line." each (allying a 
goal in a 4-2 defeat of San Diego. Western leader W in¬ 
nipeg destroyed Edmonton 11-3 with Vch-Pekka Kc- 
tola getting three goals and three assists, while Phoenix 
was being outscored by ils three victorious opponent 
25- 7 and dropped into second place 

HORSE RACING MY JULIET 1520 20' Mdden hy Tony 
Black, upset Bold Forbes in the 553.300 \ oshurgh Hand¬ 
icap ai Aqueduct, running ihc seven-furlong stakes in 
121%. The 4-year-old filly finished iwn lengths ahead 
iff ihc favorite, who was dropped io third on an in- 

OPTIMISTIC GAL 153.40). L r.ng Perrci up. scoicd a 
live-length victory over Ivory Wand m ihc581.550Spin¬ 
ster Stakes at Kecneland. The 3-year-old's time for the 
mile and an eighth was i:5l’/«. 

ROYAL SKI 151620). with Jack Kurtz in the irons, 
won the 5150.910 Laurel Futurity hy toui lengths over 
For The Moment. The 2-year-old colt, owned hv Bos¬ 
ton Brum Goalie Gerry C'hecvers. covered ihe I'-'t. 
mile course in I 44 for Ins third stakes victory 

MOTOR SPORTS -JOHNNY R1 THERFORD out 
dueled Gordon Johncock to win ihc 200-mile Indy car 
race in College Station. Texas. Rutherford averaged 
150 315 mph in his McLaren on the two-mile Texas 
World Speedway 

PLATFORM TENNIS-HERB FIT 7-GIBBON and 
HANK IRVINE heal Keith Jennings and Chaunccy 
Steele 6-3. 6-2. "-6 and split ihe 510.000 first-prize 
money m the PRO-KedsClassic in New York Cuv 

TENNIS LDDII DIIJBS won ihe Pans Indoor Open 
beating Jaime liUol 5-7.6-4.fi 4." 6. In Vienna WO 
JTLK FIBAK upset Raul Ramirez 6-7, 6-3. 6-4. 2-6, 

6- 1 to win ihc "Fischer"Grand Prtx tournament 

MILEPOSTS DIED C'LAIRt ttl III "6. widow ol 
Babe Ruth, of cancer, hi New York A former model 
and showgirl. Mrs Ruth. nCo Merritt. married the Babe 

in 1929; it was the second marriage for both. All in¬ 
defatigable Yankee fan. Mrs Rulli helped organize the 
Babe Ruth League 



FACES IN THE CROW© 



BRUCE ODLE 


Odle. 23. used a hand¬ 
held bow strung al 119 
pounds to shoot an arrow 
1,077 yards, three inches 
and break his w orld flight 
record—set last year—at 
the National Archery As¬ 
sociation Flight Champi¬ 
onships near Wendover. 
Utah 

JOAN OSBORNE 

kiun Hv sii 

In the 60 to 64 age group. 
Osborne set national rec¬ 
ords in lour events—400- 
meter freestyle 1 7:25.25 1 . 
1,500 free (29:52.85). 50 
butterfly (49.61) and the 
200 individual medley 
(3:59.78)—at the AAl 
National Masters Long 
Course Championships 

RAY CHARLES JONES 


A 17-year-old senior at 
Pascagoula High. Jones 
has led his school's ftxtt- 
ball team to a 7-0 record 
and the No. I Class AA 
ranking in the state A 
175-pound tailback, he 
has rushed for 1.264 yards 
in 198 carries and has 
scored 19 touchdowns 

JOHN McENROE 


McEnroe. 1 7. won the 
National Boys' 18 Clay 
Court tennis champion¬ 
ships in Louisville and 
was runner-up in the In¬ 
ternational Young Mas¬ 
ters Tournament He 
made ihe semifinals of ihe 
Pcpsi-C'ola Junior Inter¬ 
national at Forest Hills 



ROBERT ALEXANDER 


Robert, a 6' 2". 180- 
pound running back, is 
his stale s No I allnme 
scorer, with 81 I Ds and 
498 points. I he South 
Charleston High senior 
averaged 178 yards rush¬ 
ing a game and scored six 
or more Tl)s three limes 
in his 28-game career 



MIKE AULBY 


Mike. 16. has bowled live 
300 games in the past live 
months. 1 hrec of the pci- 
feet games came during 
league play and one 
capped an 802 series, his 
personal best A junior :it 
Franklin C cniral High. 
Mike bowls m four differ¬ 
ent leagues. 


SI 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited b> GAY FLOOD 


WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED 

Sir: 

The Sports Illustrated cover jinx seems 
to have set a new speed record. The day your 
Oct. 25 Pro Basketball Issue appeared we 
New Yorkers lost the incomparable Dr J to 
the Philadelphia 76crs. 

Jem Toobin 
New York City 
Sir: 

The Doctor signed tor $3.5 million. If you 
want to jinx me like that. I'll send you an 
8x10 glossy. 

Jim Carroll 
Milwaukee 
Sir 

Not since Harry Fra/ee sold Babe Ruth to 
help finance his theatrical interests has an act 
so darkened the American sports scene as the 
sale of Dr. J to Philadelphia. Si's Oct. 25 cov¬ 
er vividly reminds us that pro athletes today 
are mercenaries available to the millionaire 
with the biggest bankroll. The players are 
not really to blame for this; our avaricious 
system is. 

Thomas E. Hilton 
Brooklyn 
Sir. 

The Doctor and Nets Owner Roy Boe w ill 
each be making S3 million from the deal with 
Philadelphia, so don’t shed any tears for them. 
Weep instead for the Nets players and fans. 
We thought that this was the year that would 
bring an NBA championship to Long Island, 
but with the sale of Dr J our dreams have 
been destroyed 

Wakrln A. Cohen 

Seaford. N.Y. 

Sir: 

The real culprit is neither Roy Boe nor Jul¬ 
ius Erving. who are businessmen first. It is 
the NBA itself that should be criticized. By 
not stepping in to support Boe and require Er¬ 
ving to honor his contract, the league has. in 
effect, invalidated the contracts of other su¬ 
perstars. who are now at liberty to insist that 
their clubs renegotiate their contracts or trade 
them. 

The good businessmen in the league ought 
to realize that this is not a moral issue, but 
one that threatens business stability 

Alan Freeman 
Port Washington. N.Y. 
BEST OF THE REST 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Curry Kirkpatrick on 
his excellent preview of the 1976-77 NBA sea¬ 
son (A Season lor All Men. Oct. 25). As a 
Denver native and charter ABA fan. I was 
shocked to find, upon moving to Phoenix, that 


people really don't know about Bobby Jones. 
Ron Boone. Billy Knight and the rest of the in¬ 
coming ABA stars. Kirkpatrick’s report has 
shed some light on these fine athletes, and 
their ability on the court will take care of the 
rest. Dave Cowens will be surprised by the 
"Ice Man." George Gervin. 

Kirk Johnson 
Tempe. Ari/. 

Sir: 

Curry Kirkpatrick said it best when he 
quoted Jerry West "Denver could w in it all " 
Jim Buckley 
Aurora, Colo. 

Sir; 

I hope the crowds around the old circuit 
will adopt the four new franchises as readily 
as SI has. And thanks for the Allan Mardon il¬ 
lustrations. Ever since the story on Albert 
King (Uneasy Rise of a Brooklyn Star. Aug. 
23) I have been looking forward to seeing 
more of his work. Your art director. Richard 
Gangel, must be a genius to consistently come 
up with such exciting artwork. 

Chi ck Eln 
Jackson Heights. N.Y. 

Sir: 

Thanks for picking the Warriors to slay on 
top in the Pacific Division. But how dare you 
portray Rick Barry (page 40 1 with a receding 
hairline when everyone knows by now that 
he sports a full head of hair, via a hair weave. 
Docs this mean that you might someday show 
Humble Howard without his toupee'' 

Peter Stein'bli ms 

San Mateo. Calif. 

Sir. 

Let's set one thing straight. It doesn't mat¬ 
ter if Artis Gilmore, the ABA's best center, 
is better than towering Kareem Abdul-Jab- 
bar. because the best center in basketball hap¬ 
pens to have red hair, wear a green and w hile- 
uniform and be on the best team in the 
NBA—the Boston Celtics. 

Mam Ugaldl 
Dudley. Mass. 

Sir: 

I think you failed to give proper credit to 
the performance of the Cleveland Cavaliers 
in their playoff scries against Washington 
Cleveland outplayed the Bullets hcad-to-hcad 
during the regular season, and it was the 
team's tenacious defense, not a "slide" by the 
Bullets, that shut off the vaunted Washington 
fast break in the playoffs. 

As for the Cavaliers being "less talented" 
than Washington. I am sure that K. C. Jones 
could tell you which was the superior team 
Kfvin Phillips 
Atlanta 


SEEING RED 

Sir: 

I read with dismay Dan Jenkins' account 
of the Dallas-St. Louis game (Cun'l Anybody 
Caleb the Football? Oct. 251. Jenkins failed 
to mention that "the recently lamented Car¬ 
dinal defense" sacked Roger Staubach four 
times. If Jenkins had studied earlier Cardinal 
games as well as he studied the Cow boys' pre¬ 
vious games, he would have noted that this 
was the finest offensive and defensive effort 
by the Big Red this year, not just a case of Dal¬ 
las errors, It's a shame Jenkins cannot admit 
that the Cardinals are one of the better teams 
in the NFL. They have won the Eastern Di¬ 
vision title over the Cowboys the last two 
years, and that was not because the Cowboys 
wore their unlucky blue jerseys 

Jirry Brode ric k 
Belleville. Ill 
Sir: 

If Dan Jenkins wants to talk about "ifs." 
how about including the Cardinals? If Mel 
Gray had not stepped out of bounds after re¬ 
ceiving a Jim Hart pass, he would have had 
clear sailing for a touchdown. If Ike Harris 
had not dropped a pass in the first half after 
having beaten the defender, the Cards would 
have had another six points. And if Hart had 
not thrown two interceptions in or near the 
end zone, there would have been still more 
points for the Cardinals 

The Cowboys were outplayed and out- 
scored by the Cardinals 21-17. 

Frank T DlLi rgio 

St Louis 

WITH GUSTO 

Sir: 

Congratulations on the terrific article on 
University of Wyoming football (Seldom Is 
Heard a Discouraging Word. Oct. 25). John 
Underwood captured the gusto of the state's 
inhabitants and their devotion to Cowboy 
football. It is interesting to note that despite 
the “Black 14“ incident, the seven years of 
drought, etc., two graduates of the 1975 team 
(2-9) were first-round NFL picks. Lawrence 
Gaines (Detroit) and Aaron Kyle (Dallas) 
Truest of all is that we who have been res¬ 
idents of Wyoming and graduates of UW w ill 
always cherish the experience. 

Patrick Dlrdw 
Webster City. Iowa 

HOT CORNER 

Sir: 

Have you noted the fact that 1976 was the 
Year of the Third Baseman? How often has 
it happened that players at one position (es¬ 
pecially inficldcrs) have won both major 
league batting titles and both home-run 
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crowns, as did George Bren. Bill Madlock. 
Graig Nellies and Mike Schmidt? Whal is 
ironic is that perhaps the game's best overall 
third baseman, Pete Rose of the Reds, is noi 
on this select list. 

William Bishop 
Ann Arbor. Mich 

TRIVIA 

Sir: 

I don't know how many people have no¬ 
ticed this, but the Yankees' victory over the 
Royals in the American League pluyoff 
marked the first time since the current play - 
ofl" system was established in 1969 that the 
leant that won the second game of the play¬ 
off went on to lose the pennant. 

Mark A. Bradllv 
Lexington. K> 

BALLOONING INTEREST 

Sir: 

John Nielsen’s article Ditching tlw Dream 
(Oct. 25) really opened the door to the sport 
of ballooning. For ihe first time I read of the 
complexities of ballooning, as well as of the 
knowledge required of one attempting a ma¬ 
jor balloon flight. As far as I'm concerned. 
Ed Yost made a gallant effort, and SI gave 
him the attention he deserved. 

El)W ARO W. HOLLtMAS 
Santa Clara. Calif. 
AMERICANIZED KARATE 
Sir: 

In reference to your article Dangerous De¬ 
lusion (Oct. 181. I would like to make a cou¬ 
ple of comments. I agree that if a student 
should involve himself w ith an "unAmerican- 
t/cd" form of karate, chances are that he will 
be less able to defend himself than before. It 
is correct to assume that the Oriental meth¬ 
ods are fairly inepi when it comes to defense. 
But the pragmatic attitude of the better Amer¬ 
ican instructors has made it possible for ka¬ 
rate to be used as an effective self-defense 
tool, and in a much shorter time than Rich¬ 
ard W. Johnston might expect. 

Consequently. I believe there is a point in 
taking up karate solely for purposes of self-de¬ 
fense. Most people who stay with their les¬ 
sons for more than a year stay for other rea¬ 
sons. but they should definitely be able to 
defend themselves after studying at a qual¬ 
ified Americanized school for that period of 
time. Americanized in this sense means that 
many of the illogical, irrational and super¬ 
fluous movements of the traditional Oriental 
styles of karate have been deleted in favor 
of fighting techniques that will work in our 
society in 1976. 

Let me suggest that those interested in self- 
defense search out a good Americanized 
school so that they may learn realistic tech¬ 
niques and at the same time develop their 
own American philosophy regarding karate. 

J()L CORLEV 
Player Representative 

World Professional Karate Commission 
Atlanta 
continued 
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Hold a Minolta. 
Release your imagination. 



A Minolta 35mm SLR Will help you quickly and easily translate the 
vision m your mind to film 

From the moment you pick it up a Minolta feels comfortable 
m your hands Your fingers fall into place naturally Fverythinq 
works so smoothly that Ihe camera becomes a part of you 

With a Minolta SLR you never have to take your eye trom the 
viewfinder to make adjustments So you can concentrate on 
creating the peture. without losing sight of even the lastest moving 
subject The image remains big and bright until ihe inslant 
you shoot And your pictures are always properly exposed bet iuj e 
Mmoltas patented CLC metering system handles oven high 
contrast situations with incredible accuracy 

You re free lo probe the limits of your imagination wilt’ a Minolta 
More than 40 lenses in ihe superbly crafted Rokkor X and 
Minolta/Celtic systems let you bndge distances or capture a spec 
tacular fisheye panorama 

Minolta offers a wide choice of electronic and match needle 
SlRs With features to match your needs and budget 
Regardless of the model you choose you get the superb Mmo't • 
handling that ets you effortlessly make the transition from 
creative vision to captured image 

For more information about Minolta 3bmm single lens ref'ex 
cameras, see your dealer or write Minolta 
Corporation. 101 Williams Drive 
Ramsey New Jersey 07446 
In Canada Anglopholo Ltd .PQ 


Minolta 


When you are the camera 



and the camera is you. 














“I’d sooner race 
without my 
helmet...” 



US AC Driver Roger Mct'luskey 


Roger McCluske> coats his 
lips with Blistex before every 
race. It’s medicated to aid 
healing sore, dry lips while 
it helps protect against 
blisters and chapping, 
lap after lap. 

BLISTEX. The lip specialist. 


For free Blistex/Roger 
McCluskey racing decal 
send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Blistex Inc. 

Oak Brook. IL. 60521 





| ^■Fnjoy carefree tropical living in our beau 
Jnlul mid rise condominium residences 
I ( The Tennis Club otters 1. 2 and 3 
JC''- J bedroom condominium apartments as 
weR as 2 bedroom townhouses We have sev¬ 
enteen courts in use now as wen as a terraced 
clubhouse and pocl area F uture plans call lor 
a total ot 30 Har-tru and 3 hard courts Priced 
Irom $34,900 to $65,000. with 90% tmancmg 
available over 25 years These deluxe condo¬ 
miniums are also available lor rer 
week month or season Write 
The Tennis Club tor complete 
information When it comes l< 
carefree living and serious ter 
ms were an unbeatable match 


.the. 

tennis 

club 


DOUBLE YOUR PLEASURE 
DOUBLE YOUR FUN 



STAY 2 NIGHTS FOR 
THE PRICE OF 1 

(EVERY TIME YOU NEED LODGING! 

WHENEVER YOU TRAVEL!) 

Have twice the fun of traveling for half 
the price! When you become a member 
of the Official Travel Club, the fun 
begins. Use your Membership Direc¬ 
tory to plan your trip and at every stop 
along the way spend two nights for the 
price of one There are more than 200 
participating nationally known inns. 
Initiation fee for the Official Travel Club 
is just $25 00—you'll probably save that 
much on your very first trip when you 
use your Membership Card for only the 
first time. And you can use your 
Membership card for a whole year from 
the day you join. 


2800 Haverhill Road. West Palm Beach 
Florida 33409 • 305/683 6371 

Not available to New York residents 
and where prohibited by law 


MAIL YOUR CHECK TO: OFFICIAL 
TRAVEL CLUBS, P.O. Box 15384. Fort 
Lauderdale. Florida 33318. Telephone 
(305) 792-1487 


19TH HOLE continued 

NOMINATIONS 

Sir: 

I am not particularly a fan of gymnastics, 
but I was amazed and enchanted by the ex¬ 
cellence displayed by Nadia Comaneci of Ro¬ 
mania in her beautiful and artistic gymnas¬ 
tics routines in Montreal. 1 nominate her for 
Sportswoman of the Year. 

John E. Bowley Jr. 
Rahway. N.J. 

Sir: 

I nominate Dorothy Hamill. 

Dick Barm noham 
Vernon. Conn. 

Sir: 

The only natural choice for Sportsman of 
the Year is Bruce Jenner. 

David E. Oellericii 
Monroe. Ohio 
Sir: 

Olympic cross-country skier Bill Koch. He 
did more for sports. America and the world 
than any of us yet realises. 

Kyle Knight 
Fort Collins. Colo. 

Sir: 

John Naber. 

Eddie Sharley 
Central Islip. N.Y. 

Sir: 

The U.S. Olympic boxing team. 

Mark Lippett 
Omaha 
Sir: 

Chris Evert. 

G. RlssellTappan 
Fort Lauderdale. Fla. 

Sir: 

Jerry Pate. 

John Lehman 
Polo. III. 

Sir: 

Ray Floyd. 

Carl Hoffman 
Cedarburg. Wis. 

Sir: 

Larry O'Brien. 

Chris Knight 
Toledo 

ASK A SILLY QUESTION ... 

Sir: 

In the recent article Regulated to the 
Bench. Sportswise (Sept. 27) Edw in Newman 
mentioned a game in which sportswriters ask 
a question about a subject other than sport 
and then answer it with a sports cliche. Al¬ 
low me to offer a few possibilities. 

Baseball: 0 What did Little Bo Peep say 
when she was asked how she got her sheep 
back? 

A. 1 call them as I see them. 

Q. How did the guilty husband return to 
his house after a night on the town? 

A. He stole home. 

0- How does a boa constrictor wring out 
a sponge? 

A. He puts on a squeeze play. 

continued 
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Model EX-2K Stereo Music System with Built-In Cassette Player/Recorder C1976 Sony Corporation of America SONY is a trademark ol Sony Corporation 


If you're about to buy your first stereo, 
you're probably considering a compact. 
Partly b«ause you don't know beans about 
stereos, and partly because what little you 
know is matched only by how little you 
want to spend. So we told our engineers 
to make a new compact that gives the 
beginners what the experts ask for. At a 
price that will make everyone happy. Here it 
is:theEX-2K. 

First, the turntable. Ours is single play, 
a feature professionals have always asked 
for. It allows a lower tracking force (a con¬ 
sistent light pressure on records) for less 
wear and tear. Its platter is made of cast 
aluminum with balanced weight for better 
performance. 

Under that turntable we've put some¬ 
thing called aDCservo-controlled motor for 
speed accuracy (found only on the more 
expensive turntables) with belt drive for 
quieter operation. 

The EX-2K is fully automatic. You can 
even push a button for the number of times 


you want to hear a record. And if you 
don't want to start that record from the 
beginning, you push another button for 
automatic cuing. 

When you get tired of listening to 
records, you can tinker with its built-in 
stereo cassette player/recorder. Or its 
FM/AM/FM stereo tuner which has phase- 
locked loop circuitry for better stereo 
separation with less distortion. 

Every component, as well as the 
chassis, is made by Sony, so you know 
everything is completely up to our high 
standards. 

You've heard what goes into the 
EX-2K, wait till you hear what comes out 
of it. The famous Sony sound, coming to 
you through our new advanced design 
Sensi-Bass speakers. They give a rich 
bass sound you'd never expect to hear 
from speakers this size. 

Now instead of looking at your first 
stereo and thinking "It’ll do ...you'll look 
at your first stereo and think "Wow!" 


BUY YOUR SECOND STEREO FIRST. 



THE MISERIES 
"IT’S A SONY.” 











No other 

formula lubricates, 
penetrates, cleans, 
stops rust and 
starts wet engines 
like this! 



PLAY BETTER 


Oevelop winning quarterbacking skills 
under the guidance ot all-time coaching 
great Bud Wilkinson. Use his specially 
created drills to sharpen your ball¬ 
handling. footwork, strength and agility. 
Learn the position with the methods he de¬ 
vised to train top QBs — from the basic 
pass and handoff all the way to fakes, op¬ 
tions. screens and proven game strategy 
See exactly what to do in dozens of step- 
by-step illustrations. Be a winner! 


Send $4.95 plus 50< handling to: 
Sports Illustrated: Quartback, Dept, nos 
Box 7777-R0400 Phila., 19101 



19TH HOLE continued 

Q. How did the puppeteer get the puppet 
to move his leg? 

A. He really pulled the string on that one 

0 Why is that child eating his ice cream 
over the table? 

A. He can't get it over the plate 

O What happened to Icarus' wing? 

A. He lost it in the sun. 

Football: Q Why is that farmer on the 
tractor so happy? 

A. He has good field position 

0 What look the carpenter so long to put 
a hole in a piece of wood'.’ 

A. He used a two-minute drill. 

Q. What does a woman derelict use to make 
her clothes? 

A. A down-and-out pattern. 

Q Why is that actor shouting "Hamlet'"? 

A He is calling the play 

Tennis: 0 How did you capture that 
butterfly? 

A. He rushed the net. 

Q. What distinguishes a good waiter from 
a bad one 0 

A He's got a great first serve. 

Basketball Q. Why would Santa Claus 
have been a good basketball player’’ 

A. He is a master of the old give and go. 

Boxist.: Q. What is that woman doing in 
the swimming pool w ith a loom'.' 

A. She is bobbing and weaving. 

Golk 0. What caused the caveman to frac¬ 
ture his girl friend's skull as he dragged her 
home to his cave? 

A. He ovcrclubbcd. 

Christopher S. Underhill 
Lancaster. Pa. 

Sir: 

Here is one overheard prior to the open¬ 
ing of a lithography exhibit in Victorian 
England. 

Q. We've been able to have the English 
printers set up in the Great Hall and have 
put the Germans in the old dining room But. 
what about the Irish’’ 

A, The Celtics will press in Ihe backcourt. 

Stive Millsaps 
BidGlriilk 
Boone. NC 
Sir: 

Q. What did the construction workers do 
when they discovered after completing a new 
motor-transport garage that they had forgot¬ 
ten to leave a door 0 

A They opened up a hole big enough to 
drive a truck through 

Q. What do you call a dance held in a ?47 
at 30.000 feet? 

A. A high fly ball. 

William H. Larson 
Racine. Wis 


Address editorial mail ioSpokis IlumraHO. 
Time Life Building. Rockefeller Center. 

New York. New York. 10020 


Change 

Address 

If you're moving, please let us know 
4 weeks in advance. 


Street 

City 


Ma Sports Illustrated 

541 North Fairbanks C<> 

Chicago Illinois 606i 1 

For even taster service on I 
or vO.. 1 It ' : ' 

iptaints additional subscriptions—ca HUH* 

800 - 621-8200 

(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

o’fter SI check box now e'to 

Puerto R»ci i r 11 ■ • 


FREE 

Pickup a Change of Address Kit 
at your Post Office and your 
mail will move when you do. 
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The purpose of most 
bourbon ads is to get you to 
drink more bourbon. 


The purpose of this one is to 
get you to drink less . 



A half hour for smoothness. 

We feel you'll miss the 
flavor completely if you gulp it down 
without thinking. 

In fact, we hope a responsible 
person will take at least one 
half hour to enjoy a De Luxe. 

That’s the average time neces¬ 
sary to pour. sip. and enjoy. 

In the end you'll drink 
less Walker's DeLuxe Bourbon 


WALKER’S 

DE LUXE BOURBON 


Maybe you drink bourbon when you 
relax. Perhaps it's true enjoyment. 

That's fine. We re proud our 
Walker's De Luxe Bourbon can give 
you that pleasure. 

But how much Walker’s 
De Luxe should you drink? We say 
less than any other brand. 

Of course, all liquor should 
be taken in moderation. But Walker's 
De Luxe is truly a bourbon to savor. 
U's meant to be sipped slowly—for 
a good reason. 

Quality takes time. 

We take eight long years to 
age Walker's De Luxe. 

That aging gives our bourbon 
a smoothness and a well-rounded 
flavor that's hard to find. 


But you will get more drop for 
drop pleasure from our eight year 
old flavor when you do. 


AGED Q YEARS 


1976 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC, PEORIA. II • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86 PROOF 
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The gift for all seasons. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED isn't just a gift for the 
Christmas season. 

It's a gift for the football, baseball, hockey, 
basketball, golf, sailing, fishing, car racing, 
soccer, track—and every other kind of season. 

It’s a whole year of Christmas pleasure...weekly 
surprise packages. 

You can give all the seasons of sports to all the 
sports lovers on your list for very little money. 

A gift subscription costs only $14—or $ 2 less 


than the regular subscription price. 

To order, just fill out and mail the attached gift 
form. Or for faster action, call the toll-free num¬ 
ber below. Right away, we ll rush you handsome 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Christmas cards to 
announce your gifts with. 

But Christmas is close at hand. So get your 
order off today. After all, can you think of any 
other gift that gives so much pleasure, for so 
many seasons, for so little money? 


Sports Illustrated /Time & Life Building/Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Sports Illustrated is published weekly except for a double issue at year end 

To give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for Christmas, phone 800-621-8200 toll free today! 
(In Illinois, call 800-972-8302) 






WE 6EATTHE STRIPES 
OFF OUR COMPETITION. 



THE TRIUMPH TR7 
VICTORY EDITION 
FREE Spoker Wheels 
FREE Vinyl Roof 
FREE facing Stripes 


AT CHARLOTTE, 
LIME ROCK, 
BRIDGEHAMPTON, 
POCONO, 
NELSON LEDGES 
AND PUEBLO, 
TR7 IS THE SHAPE 
THAT WON. 


_yjp For a sports cor to win this many 
^ I IC, victories in only a few months of 
OCR, competition is unheard-of. 
TON, For the TR7 to have won these 
ONO v ' c f° r ' es °9 a ' ns t such fine racing 
Pifrc ve ^ erans as Lotus, Datsun and 
Porsche, makes it truly a cause 
EBLO, to celebrate. 

I-IAPE Which explains the celebration 
on wheels above, the Triumph 

NUN. TR7 Victory Edition. 

It sports free competition-type spoker 
wheels, vinyl roof and racing stripes. 

And it's available at participating dealers 
for a limited time only. 

So don't just sit there idling. Because by 
the time you read this ad, TR7 may well 


have become one of the few sports cars 
ever to be a National Champion its first 
year out. Then, simply finding a TR7 
Victory Edition will be a victory all by itself. 
For the name of your nearest participating 
Triumph dealer call: 800-447-4700. 

In Illinois call: 800-322-4400. British Leyland 
Motors Inc., Leonia, N. J. 07605. 


TRIUMPH 








Merit Cigarette 
Sets New 
Taste Standard. 


'Enriched Flavor breakthrough brings 
unprecedented taste to low tar smoking. 



Today there's a way to get 
real taste from a cigarette 
without high tar. 

That's the report on a new 
taste discovery called 
Enriched Flavor.’ A tray to 
pack flavor—extra flavor— 
into tobacco without the usual 
corresponding increase in tar. 

The cigarette packed with 
‘Enriched Flavor’ is 
remarkable new Merit. 

And in tests involving 
thousands of smokers of filter 
cigarettes, the majority 
reported Merit delivered 
more taste than five current 
leading low tar cigarettes 

(§) Philip MorrU Jnr. 1976 


MERITand MERIT MENTHOL 


having all the way up to 60% 
more tar. 

Repeat: delivered more 
taste. 

In similar tests against 11 mg. 
to 15 mg. menthol brands. 
Merit Menthol was reported 
to deliver as much —or more 
— taste than the higher tar 
brands tested. 

You've been smoking “low 
tar, good taste" claims long 
enough. 

Now smoke the cigarette. 
Merit. 

Unprecedented flavor at 
9 mg. tar 

One of the lowest tar levels 
in smoking today. 


9 mgl'tar," 0.7mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


MERIT 









